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EDITORIAL 


Perhaps the most thought-provoking question about indi- 
vidualism has been: How far can the individual proceed 
without his group? A recent book,’ the production of 
which was inevitable in our age, would lead us to believe 
that the individual can dispense with his group entirely. 
“So social case work moves from a sociological into a psy- 
chological phase of development.’? The process of case 
work as postulated is defined by the author as “the active 
search for a relationship in which to solve a problem” 
and she goes on to describe the treatment relationship be- 
tween social worker and client as essentially similar to 
the relationship between the psychoanalyst and his patient. 
Reference is made to Mary Richmond’s Social Diagnosis 
as supplanted by “the relationship between worker and 
client, the one determined by an undefined but active norm 
varying with the worker’s standards and background, the 
other indeterminate, dynamic, often subversive of social 
norms.”* “I believe that already we see increasing accept- 
ance of case work as individual therapy rather than social 
welfare, in such agencies as child guidance clinics, but even 


iv iginia P. inia P. Robinson, A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work (Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
-—e of North Carolina Press, 1930). 
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here the pressure of parent, school, and community to make 
the child ‘good,’ ‘conforming’ throws a constantly inter- 
fering factor into the relationship with the child through 
-which the clinic is trying to release the child to find the 
courage of his own way of meeting his problems.”* “Today 
the worker is having to resign her reliance upon social 
norms, moral standards, and sound treatment plans, in 
favor of limited treatment ends and the stimulation of 
growth processes within the individual which may carry 
him she knows not where.’”*® The quotations serve to bring 
the viewpoint into focus. 

Such a viewpoint assumes that behavior does not need 
to be socially conceived. It is interesting that this view 
should be presented directly after the scientific investiga- 
tions of Hartshorne and May, as a result of which we 
have been told that we cannot expect adequate social be- 
havior without the support of group code and morale. 
The very conflicts with which the social worker has to 
deal are rooted in social relationships and the difficulties 
of choice offered us in urban society where the group does 
not function wholeheartedly to assist the individual in 
determining what is acceptable social behavior and what 
is not. If the individual is to decide these matters wholly 
by himself, the social worker is at once obsolete for the 
materials with which she deals—the client’s difficulties of 
adjusting attitudes towards a husband, a child, a superior 
sister, any social convention—simply do not exist. For 
social worker and client to retreat from the world in an 
intimate relationship which takes no thought of social 
norms is a highly dangerous proceeding. Neither can re- 
main unaffected by the relationship. At the arbitrary 
termination of the intimacy, each must return to a social 
world in which there are group codes and social norms, 
however fragile; the issues from which they escaped are 
still facing them. Behavior never has been, and never will 
be, individually determined. The business of life is a 


8] bid., p. 185. 
Ibid., p. 188. 
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business of many relationships, defined by society, and the 
individual finds his freedom in willing acceptance of rela- 
tionships under the terms of a social code. To throw the 
code away in order to effect individual adjustment is com- 
parable to that futile gymnastic activity known as “run- 
ning in place.” 





INTERVIEWING THE PROBLEM BOY! 
RosertT L. WHITLEY 
II 


In the first article dealing with the boy’s story, I pointed 
out the method that has been used in approaching boys to 
secure their stories, a few of the interpretations that may 
be given such material, and presented a portion of one boy's 
story to indicate the type of background material that may 
be secured. Other important classifications and interpre- 
tations of his story are presented here. 


2. ATTITUDES AND INTERESTS 


A boy may state certain reactions which he feels intensely 
without being questioned on them, especially if the inter- 
viewer has built up rapport with him. He may also ex- 
press definite interests and wishes. If the interviewer 


wishes to understand his behavior in a specific situation, 
he may question the boy about this situation. It is especially 
important to note the boy’s attitude towards the specific 
situation, as his problem behavior may often be explained 
in terms of the situation. In such cases, there generally 
is some element in the situation to which the boy has diffi- 
culty in adjusting himself, and he will, when questioned, 
indicate what this disturbing element is. Or there may be 
some element which has influenced him to behave in a 
definite way, even though the problem of adjusting himself 
to it does not face him. The following material reveals 
attitudes and wishes of Charles which are definitely formv- 
lated in his mind, and a few attitudes that he has expressed 
at various times under varying conditions. 
All three boys (in the interview) seem to think they could 
do better work if there was not a Negro influence in the in- 


stitution. They say that they do not like the Negroes or to 
associate with them but that they have to. They declare that 


1This article is the conclusion of the one which appeared in the October issue of 
the JOURNAL. 
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they are not able to eat as they would like to, and Charles says 
that he goes out in the yard in order to be away from them. 
They also told that Negroes do many personal things to their 
bodies when they are in the toilets. ‘They have seen many 
such instances during school hours. ‘They do not like the 
colored boys and say that they tell the little kids many bad 
things to do. 

It seems as if there are other boys that influence them. 
Charles told of one trick that he was taught by an older boy. 
He chewed up some spinach into small pieces and then spit 
it on the floor. He did the same to some bread, and put it 
over the piece of spinach. He would then tell the teacher 
that he was sick, that he had vomited, and that he wanted 
to go home. Another method was to stuff food in his mouth, 
and then just as the teacher looked at him he would spit 
it out, and this, too, would give the appearance that he was 
sick, and that he needed to go home. 

No one of the three boys likes this institution. They all say 
that they have learned more elsewhere, and that they have 
not learned anything new since coming to the school. . . . The 
boys would like to change to some other school. They called 
this place a “dump,” and said that they would rather go some- 
where else where they could learn something. 


Charles wants to be a fighter when he grows up. . . . Today, 
when he was in the presence of three teachers, he told them 
that he was saving up his money. One of them asked him 
why he was saving money. 

“I’m going to buy a sandbag.” 

“Why?” 

“Punch it. Some day I am going to be a prize fighter. I'll 
be a champeen, and you'll read about me in the papers.” 


The following material from Charles’s story was secured 
from seven to nine months after he was first interviewed. 
Charles came in this morning while I was interviewing ancther 
boy. He said that he was going to run out of school. He-said 
that his teacher hit him on the head. He said that he came 
to school on time. When he went to the teacher’s room (after 
school had assembled) the teacher told him that he was late. 
He went to the teacher who had checked attendance to get a 
pass, but could not find him. When he came back, his room 
teacher started an argument with him, and hit him. Charles 
said, “Why don’t he fight like a man, if he do, I make pie 
out of him. . . . He hit me on the head. He rapped me 
seven times with his fist. He hit me on the sly. I am going 
to get my big brother. If there is anvthing that makes me 
mad, it is hitting me on the head. I’ll get my father, too. 
He doesn’t hit me on the head. When my brothers hit me, 
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they take me across their knee and hit me with a stick. I 
fell when I was a kid and hurt my head.” 

During the interview he called attention to the fact that 
he resents Negro guards in the school. He does not like 
the boys to be monitors and to boss him around. “What are 
they going to do, make slaves out of us? I don’t like that; 
they hit us on the neck; that’s no good. I don’t like a school 
where they let Negroes make slaves out of us.” 


Charles said today that he wants to get his working papers. 
When asked why, he said that he wants to help his father. He 
says that his father cannot support him, and that he is going 
to put him in a home, unless he can get a job. He says that he 
would like to be out of school, get a job, and help his father 
make a living. . . . Another day, he came in and told me that 
he had an argument with his teacher. His teacher told him 
to get out and not come back. He said that he came back 
today, but that if his teacher didn’t want him, he was going 
to leave school and not come back any more. He was going 
to get a job and start working. Another day, he said to me, 
“Why should I stay in this school, I am going to be put away, 
anyhow.” Still later, he came and told the interviewer that 
the children were going to be put away. ‘Their father had 
come home drunk the night before, had cursed at them, tell- 
ing them that he was going to put them away. 


Charles said that the reason that he came to this school 
was that he “had a fight with the teacher. I forgot, myself, 
when it was. I don’t know (why he fought with the teacher). 
School is pretty fair. (When asked if he likes his teachers 
now, he nodded.) ‘They all good.”? He indicates that he 
likes them all right now. 

He says that he is not in the Boys’ Club now. They broke 
up for the season. “They broke up last Wednesday. ‘The 
season is over.” 

He said today (ten months after he first told about his gang, 
the Thirteen Thieves) that he used to have a gang. The name 
of it was the Thirteen Thieves. It broke up. The boys moved 
away from the block. He doesn’t belong to any gang now. 

He says that he is going to be put in a home. His sister 
arranged with an agency for him to be put away. A lady 
came over to see his father and told him that she would put 
the children away. His older brothers think the children 
ought to be put away, because it will be best for them. One 
of his brothers is not working now, because he can’t get work. 





*His anger is of short duration. He may be angry enough to want to inflict physical 
pain on a teacher one day, and be very friendly with the same teacher the next day. Gene- 
rally his intense reactions against teachers come when he has been disciplined. If a teacher 
tries to coerce him to do anything he flares into a rage and generally says, ‘‘All right, I'll 


run home.”” Often, a few moments later, he will be friendly with that teacher. 
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The other is in high school. Charles will be at his sister’s 
tomorrow, and can’t come over to my house for a pair of boxing 
gloves. The next day, he will be at his aunt’s house in another 
city. 

The gloves were to be given the boy if he caused no trouble 
in the school. He had a fight with a teacher, however, after 
he had promised to “be good.” He didn’t remember why he 
fought with the teacher. He said that he took his beating like 
a man, and that he hadn’t run out of school. I told him that he 
hadn’t kept his promise to keep out of trouble, and he replied, 
“All right, if you don’t want to give me the gloves, my father 
will.” 

His father is out of work. He cannot get a job. He says 
that his father may go to work soon on the pushcart. His 
father has to borrow money to care for the family. 


Charles, his twin brother, and a friend came to my home 
today to get the gloves that I had promised him. Both boys 
told me that they are going to be put away after the first of 
the year, with their little sisters, younger than they. . : 
“Tt’s a lady that’s got a lot of money,” they said. This lady 
doesn’t have any children with her at present. They said 
that a lady had come to the home from the relief organiza- 
tion and had told the father and the sister that they would 
be taken after the first of the year. They are positive that 
they are going. . . . The boys promise to write me, and want 
me to come to see them. They say they intend to box with 
each other in this home. They will remain there until they 
are sixteen, when they will go to work.’ 


Charles says that when he becomes sixteen, he is going to 
get a job and pay me back all the money I have given him. 
(Small change, now and then, for a movie, a lunch, or for 
medicine.) Charles insists that he is going to cause no more 
trouble when he goes to this home. 


Charles often calls the attention of his friends in the presence 
of the interviewer to the fact that he has been in the inter- 


*Charles was in school again after the holidays. He says that the children have not 
been sent to the home. At one time he told me, ‘““They may come for me any minute.” 
At another time he said, ‘‘I think they are coming for me Wednesday.”’ Fifteen days after 
school started, ‘Charles was shifted to another school. He was never sent to the home 
referred to, although he repeatedly suggested to the observer that he might be sent to 
this place. Still later he was committed to a truant school (a resident institution), where 
he is at the present time. His brothers and sisters are still living with his father. 

, It will be observed that the interviews, from which excerpts are quoted above, are con- 
tinuous; that is to say, the boy has been interviewed at different times over a long period. 
In this way, many of his statements which (row out of actual situations in which he is 
attempting to adjust himself are recorded. his method has an advantage over that in 
which the boy is interviewed in one or two sittings. His conflicts and experiences with 
his social world, reported at the time of occurrence or soon after, appear much more vivid 
to him than if they are reported, at one sitting, in retrospect. Also, by interviewing a 
boy about situations that have just occurred, the observer is able to get at the way in which 
the boy meets situations that confront him. By having a series of such interviews, one 
is able to obtain a picture of the boy’s characteristic way of meeting the experiences growing 
out of his attempt to work out adjustments for himself. 
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viewer's home and that the interviewer has been in his home. 
Whenever he makes such statements, he says, “Didn’t you, 
Mr. Whitley?” He then says, “When did you come?” or 
“When was I over to see you?” He seems to take delight 
in this association. He suggests to his friends, “You can 
“come over next Sunday. I’ll bring you over. Mr. Whitley, 
will you be at home?” He has offered to bring a number of 
his friends to see me. 


3. CONCEPTION OF ROLE 


For a statement of the boy’s conception of the rdle he 
plays, one must examine the story as a whole. Note in the 
previous article (‘“The Observation of the Problem 
Boy’’)* the defense reaction built up against his inability 
to read and write. He conceives himself as a leader in 
his group life, he boasts of his experiences with girls, he 
desires to become a fighter, he realizes the need of his 
help by the family, he resents being dominated by the 
Negroes, he dislikes school stating that he cannot learn and 
assigning as a cause the fact that he is in the particular 


school, he looks with pride upon and refers boastfully to 
the fact that the interviewer has visited his home and 
that he has been to the home of the interviewer, referring 
to this association often among the boys. 


4. PROBLEM CONDUCT 


The material given indicates something of the problems 
to be encountered in this boy’s make-up. His stealing 
habits, his sex habits and his attitudes towards sex, his 
intense dislike of school—all are factors that are likely 
at any time to bring him into conflict with the adult world, 
or to lead to unfortunate consequences. His attitude to- 
wards school has already brought him into conflict often 
with the school regimen; and his conduct, according to the 
report of his teachers and judged on a basis of external 
difficulties in the school situation, has not changed. Whether 
his gambling habits will ever cause difficulties depends, of 
course, upon his later tendencies towards such conduct, 
and upon the manner by which he is treated if caught 


‘The Journal of Educational Sociology, February, 1930. 
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gambling. Much will depend, too, upon the definition 
given such attitudes and conduct in the future social situa- 
tions in which he travels. 


5. FUNCTION OF INSTITUTIONS 


In the above story, and in other stories of a similar kind, 
one can see the relative importance of the school in the 
boy’s thinking. The process of learning and conditioning 
goes on, in and outside the school, and leaves many atti- 
tudes and experiences of the boy untouched by formal edu- 
cation. His activities, already mentioned, his experience 
in the home and in casual contacts on the street go on and 
he is conditioned by them, irrespective of the fact that he 
attends school and that he has been in boys’ clubs and 
settlements. His attitudes towards the school, towards 
adult control, and towards the boys’ club that he attended 
are clear enough, and, in the case of the school, are not 
such as to benefit him much. He is out from under the 
control of his home as well as the school. His mother 
before her death, and his father, indicate that they can- 
not do anything with him. He is unable to read and write, 
and obviously he has not made a satisfactory adjustment 
to his social groups. The importance of this to education 
is obvious. 


6. THE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL DEFINITION 


The social definition of the situation seems important 
here. The definition of the situation and of the conduct 
befitting it is given by this boy’s associates, in the groups 
which to him are most vital. He engages in the conduct 
mentioned because his friends do. Over six of his friends 
have been interviewed and observed, and they state that 
they share similar experiences, and that they do because 
others do. The definitions given by the school and the 
family are not a sufficient deterrent. What can be done 
about it is uncertain, but the fact remains that the boy 
accepts behavior patterns defined by the groups with which 
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he runs. Interviews with other boys, with a few excep- 
tions, reveal a similar story. In some cases, the boy 
changes his conduct in certain respects, but he nevertheless 
shares the attitudes of the group which is vital to him. In 
the case of this particular boy, there are other factors 
to be considered, such as underdevelopment, defective in- 
telligence, and subtle psychological factors in his make-up 
and experience which the interviewer may not have been 
able to sound, but, in any event, his personality has been 
subject to a process of conditioning such as has been indi- 
cated above. Other boys in the school have an intelligence 
no higher than his, are likewise underdeveloped, but do 
not manifest the problems that he does. 

Not all boys, in fact, react to the school situation as 
this boy does. Many of them do not come into conflict at 
all with school authorities and teachers in the school where 
Charles is. The following report is that given by a boy 
who causes no trouble at all in school. (Age 14, I.Q. 55 
on Stanford Binet, defective vision, bad tonsils. ) 


“T like this school, yes sir. I like this school better than the 
other one. I don’t like the other because it is mixed up. They 
got all girls and boys. I don’t like girls there—when you 
passing on the street, the girls make a fool out of you. The 
girls queer everything. I don’t want to go out in the street 
and pass them. The big guys make a fool out of you. They 
say, ‘Why don’t you try to get out of there; why do you go 
to that school where all those goils are?’ I don’t like the 
teachers in the other school. None of them. They were wild 
teachers. I don’t like them. They tried to hit me... . They 
hit me for nothing. I told a teacher not to hit me. They 
wanted to hit me. Why should they hit you for? When they 
tell your lesson, if you don’t learn it, they hit. . . . I like 
Miss Wilson. I’ve had her. She never hits you, that teacher— 
never. You can be bad all you want to and she won't hit. 
She’s good to you. She makes you learn things you don’t want 
to. 

“IT hit the teacher in the other school and got sent over here. 
She made a fool out of me. She said I am good for nothing, 
I’m crazy, I ain’t got no sense. I made a mistake, I went to 
the teachers’ room the first time I was in the school. She 
hit me, and I told her I made a mistake. She made a fool 
out of me because I went into the teachers’ room: I didn’t 
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know—I was new in the school. I didn’t want her to make a 
fool out of me. She called me all those things before the class. 
They were all laughing at me. I didn’t want them to laugh 
at me. I hit her with my fist. She sent me to the principal. 
The principal didn’t say nothing; she wrote it down and sent 
me over here. I didn’t want to go to that school where all the 
goils were. I tried to get out. I was absent, I was late, you 
might as well put down late, late, late all the time. I have the 
most friends over here. I like it better over here. They 
laughed at me over there. I used to get a smack, and then 
they laugh. . . . Over here, it’s good.” 


7. STATEMENTS OF A BOY’S ASSOCIATES ABOUT HIM 


Other boys that know Charles have given reports about 
him. A few of them are recorded here. 


1. “Charles is a crook. He robs five and ten cent stores. 
He picks up bottles and hits boys on the head and runs away. 
. I always see him with his gang when I go to work. 
I always see a package wid ’em that they have robbed; always 
a couple of guys looking around like . . . (makes a gesture 
to signify fear of capture). Guys at school don’t want to fool 
around with him, because he will take a bottle and swing 
at them.” 

2. Leon tells me that Charles runs away from school. His 
parents do not know that he runs away from school. He will 
not come home until after school in the afternoon. Leon thinks 
that Charles is crazy. If he (Leon) were to run away from 
school, the teachers would hit him, but they don’t hit Charles. 
Leon says that Charles doesn’t have a gang. He thinks that 
Charles made up the name of his gang. He thinks that Charles 
is crazy and makes up a lot of what he says. 


3. Ike told me that Charles came into his neighborhood with 
about fifty boys and tried to start a fight. They had bottles 
and knives. Ike and his gang retired to their cellar, because 
they didn’t want to fight with Charles’s gang, members of 
whom use knives and bottles. Ike says that Charles and his 
gang come around to his neighborhood often to start fights 
there. 

4. This boy, who is a school monitor in the attendance office, 
says that he has trouble with Charles and his friend (the 
fourth one since I first met him): “They crazy, they run 
out, they come back with bags of chestnuts. They claim they 
buy them, but I don’t know where, I can’t follow them. 
They always fighting with that teacher in their room, they 
always giving him arguments, they always waiting for him 
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outside, they say they are going to break his head. They 
wait for him outside, they say they are going to break his 
head. They wait for him out in the street, they say, ‘Wait 
until I get you.’ They pick up rocks outside and say, ‘You 
better not come out.’ There’s no way to handle those guys: 
If you give them a beating, they’re the same; if you put them 
away, they are the same. If you put them in a home until 
they are seventeen years old, that will straighten them out. If 
they see how they are about seventeen years old, they will 
start realizing.” 

5. Nick knows two guys in Charles’s gang—his twin brother 
and his friend. He used to be a member of Charles’s seco7cd 
gang. He used to meet with them around the block. Charles 
was the leader. “I was next to him. We used to go robbing 
on wagons. We rob apples, oranges, bananas, eggs, jelly, 
cherries, cakes, crackers. We eat them. We never got caught. 
Charles knows some cops down there that if they see you with 
a bag of apples they don’t do nothing.” He doesn’t know 
why the gang broke up. He never goes around with them any 
more. He says that Charles goes with girls. He fools around 
with them. 


6. Jimmie and Leon said today that Charles put his hands in 
his mouth to make him vomit so that he could go home. “The 
teacher gave him-a pass to go home, so he can go home and 
play with his twin brother.” Charles told Leon that his twin 
brother did not go to school today. “He goes crazy once in a 
while,” Leon thinks. He fools around; that’s why Jimmie 
likes him. He told the truant officer recently that Jimmie 
ran out of school. (Jimmie did not seem to be angry about 
this, other than resenting it slightly.) The truant officer 
give Jimmie a beating. . . . Jimmie thinks that the truant 
officer is a good guy. “He gives you a lot of chances before 
he does anything to you.” 

I asked the boys if Charles has a gang. 


Leon: “For the love of Mike, believe him and he will tell 
you more.” 

Jimmie: “He ain’t got no gang. His brother is not a prize 
fighter. He’s crazy.” 

I asked the boys if he goes with girls. 

Jimmie: “He goes with girls a lot. Sure, he plays doctor 
with them. He has played doctor with them about five of 
them. He calls them, like bad names.” He tells Jimmie that 
he does: Jimmie doesn’t know whether he does or not, beyond 
this. 


7. Jimmie said in interview today: “When we go to the 
park to play ball, the cop chases us out. They always chasing 
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us. Sometimes if we stand around the corner, they chase us. 
They think we are going to rob. I don’t rob now, I used to 
do it. When me and Charles robbed a truck. Charles robbed 
yesterday and got caught by a cop. He told the cop that he 
bought the stuff. He robbed it, of fruits like. The other time 
they did not catch us. The cop told Charles yesterday to put 
the stuff in the store and get out. . . . Charles robs a lot.” 


Charles came in today right after Jimmie had given the 
above facts. Jimmie told him that we had been talking about 
him, and that he had told that Charles robs, whereupon Charles 
replied, “Jimmie robs and steals. He takes money out of his 
mother’s purse. He robs trucks.” Jimmie replied, “Don’t 
you believe anything that he tells you, Mr. Whitley.” “If 
you tell things on me, I'll tell things on you,” Charles said 
goodnaturedly. . . . With this introduction from the boys, it 
was easy to draw them out further on the question of their 
stealing activities. 


From such statements one is able to see the boy as he 
is seen by his associates. Reports from a number of his 
friends reveal the rdle they see him playing among them, 
and in the school situation. The reader will note in the 
statements given above that there is disagreement among 
the boys as to whether Charles had a gang. Jimmie lived 
five blocks from Charles in a thickly crowded tenement 
section, and met him at school. Leon likewise lived as far 
from Charles as did Jimmie. Leon, in addition, had a 
personal dislike for Charles which took outlet in scraps 
with him from time to time. It is uncertain that either of 
these boys knew Charles outside the school, as it is like- 
wise uncertain that Charles had a gang. Several of Charles’s 
friends outside of school have said that he had a gang. 
The teachers knew nothing about his outside contacts, 
except the truant officer who had found him often, when 
out of school, with his brother or one or two of his friends. 
His older brothers state that he does not have a gang, 
although they do not deny that he gets into various kinds 
of trouble such as is indicated in his story. The observer 
has never seen more than six boys with him who were 
his friends, either on the street, in the boys’ club, or in 
his home. He has been seen, however, with this same 
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group of boys continually over a period of a year. It is 
entirely possible that he has reported his gang larger in 
number than it actually is, and that gang activities such 
_ as he has recounted are largely imaginative in his own 

case. However, he has not come into conflict with the 
school or with the police court on account of gang activi- 
ties, so far as records to date show, except in one case 


noted here: 


Charles had some trouble with one of the teachers in the 
school, and both he and his family demanded that the teacher 
be put out of the school. The principal reported that after 
it became evident that the teacher was not going to be sent 
away from the school, Charles brought a bunch of his gangsters 
to the school to beat the teacher up. The principal realized 
what these boys wanted, and would not allow them to enter 
the school. 


During the time the boy has been studied, no complaints 
have been heard about his gang activities. Whether or not 
he had a gang, the fact that he has thought in terms of 


gang patterns is important. In any event, the statements 
from his friends given above throw interesting light on his 
status among companions. 


7. USES OF THE BOY’S STORY 


The use made of the boy’s story will depend upon the 
purpose of the investigator. The teacher or school ad- 
ministrator may use it in attempting to understand the 
boy’s behavior, in enlisting his interests, in changing the 
school situation to make him happy, or in changing him 
to a new situation. The boys’ club leader and administra- 
tor may use it in discovering the groups vital to the boy, 
the types of games and play that he likes, the type of pro- 
gram that will appeal to him and his associates. The re- 
search worker may use it to illustrate the conception of the 
boy’s social world as he sees it, his interests and wishes, his 
habits, his attitudes, experiences which to him are vital, 
problem conduct, the impact of the adult social world on 
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his developing personality, aspects of community life with 
which he comes into contact, the method by which (as he 
sees it) he works out an adjustment for himself or fails 
to work out such an adjustment.® 


’The observation may be used to advantage in checking against the boy’s statement 
of his attitudes. If, for instance, a boy states that he dislikes his teachers and the school 
situation, and if the boy is observed playing truant, coming into conflict with his teachers 
in the school situation, running out of class, and explaining his conduct on a basis of this 
dislike, this apparent causal connection will be interesting to investigate further. What 
is needed, in a study of attitudes, is an investigation wherein the subject’s statement of 
nates concerning specified values is considered in relation to his overt behavior towards 
these values. 

Such a check will be needed before any generalizations are made from the boy’s story, 
or before the materials given by the boy are acted upon. Where the boy actually presents 
problem behavior in a specific situation, his own statement of his attitude towards the ele- 
ments in the situation, and his own statement of the reason for his conduct in this situation, 
the person studying him has the boy’s point of view with reference to behavior already 
observed. In the light of the boy’s statement of attitudes towards a given set of values, 
his overt behavior towards these values assumes importance. 





THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE SPECIAL- 
CLASS CHILD* 


Puitip A. CowEN 


Psychologists and psychiatrists have treated problems of 
mental deficiency to show their technical aspects. They 
have developed methods and techniques of examining peo- 
ple to determine the amount of deficiency and they have pre- 
scribed procedures ‘for treatment. No attempt should be 
made to minimize the work which has been done by these 
people because without them we would be at a complete 
loss to diagnose mental difficulties. However, it is neces- 
sary that we assume the role of educational sociologists 
in order to tell what treatment should be given an indi- 
vidual after his case has been diagnosed. This is neces- 
sary because children live in a social medium rather than 
in a clinic or in a laboratory. 

It may be well to call attention to the definition of a 
special-class child which is generally accepted in New York 
State. Special-class children are those who because of the 
lack of mental ability cannot-keep up with the slowest 
moving group of a regular grade and yet may with suit- 
able training become socially useful citizens. It is essential 
to notice the introduction in this definition of “social use- 
fulness” as a measure of ability. The mental deficiency 
committee of England in its report for 1929 says: 

“ . . The only really satisfactory criterion of mental de- 
ficiency is the social one, and if a person is suffering from a 
degree of incomplete mental development which renders him 
incapable of independent social adaptation and which necessi- 


tates external care, supervision, and control, then such person 
is a mental defective. . . .”? 


There are other indications that social efficiency is being 
generally accepted as a measure of ability. 


1An address delivered before the special class teachers section of the Elmira Zone Meeting 
of the New York State Teachers Association, October 10, 1930. 

*Report of the Mental Deficiency Committee of England, 1929, Part I, p. 13, after S. P. 
Davies and F. W. Williams, Social Control of the Mentally Deficient (New York: Thomas 
Crowell, 1930), p. 6. 
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In order to determine whether or not the problem of 
adjusting a special-class child to society is different from 
the problem of adjusting a normal child to society the social 
contacts and associations of the two groups of children 
must be examined to find any differences which may exist. 
If the contacts and associations of a special-class child are 
no different from those of a normal child the same program 
of adjustment may be provided for a special-class child 
which is provided for a normal child. It is unfortunate 
that scientific data are inadequate to show the relationships 
of children to their various social groups so that it is neces- 
sary to proceed upon a more or less hypothetical basis 
until accurate data are available. However, this procedure 
may have the value of pointing out the way in which the 
problem in a particular situation should be approached. 

An examination of the reports from clinics held by the 
State Department of Mental Hygiene indicates rather 
clearly that the parents of special-class children are fre- 
quently of low-grade intelligence. These records also show 
that homes of such children are often unhappy, immoral, 
unclean, poorly equipped, and located in an undesirable 
neighborhood. However, in a few cases the homes of 
special-class children are quite the opposite of this descrip- 
tion. 

When homes are poorly located the play groups of chil- 
dren are likely to be a bad influence upon their lives and 
since these homes are more than usually unattractive and 
the amount of parental control is often lax, the amount 
of time which special-class children spend with an unfavor- 
able play group, such as a gang, is likely to be excessive. 


As far as special-class children are concerned neighbor- 
hood groups with which they come in contact are-likely to 
be very similar to their play groups. Neighborhood groups 
in these localities are the kind that would sanction if not 
encourage wrong tendencies which were possibly started in 
the younger play groups of the children. 
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The associations of special-class children in school may 
in some cases have the wrong effect. Children who are 
retarded mentally have been very generally failed and 
_ forced to repeat grades. They are taught the habit of 
failure with the result that they develop an attitude which 
is antagonistic towards—all forms of social control. In 
this situation the school has not attempted to provide the 
kind of instruction which is adapted to the needs of special- 
class children. 


Church groups cannot in this case be counted upon for 
a great deal of assistance because those children who should 
attend Sunday school or church are the least likely to do so. 


These groups are the ones with which special-class chil- 
dren come into the most frequent contact. They seldom 
associate with groups of a more derivative nature than 
those mentioned. It seems to be quite clear that special- 
class children may be found associating with primary groups 
in a widely different manner than do normal children. 
However, this statement needs to be verified by accurate 
investigation in every single case. If it is true that the 
social situations of special-class children are as unfavor- 
able and discouraging as they seem to be, the problem 
which exists in the correction or improvement of these 
situations is a very difficult one. It is especially difficult 
when one considers the short amount of time which a 
special-class child may spend in school and the compara- 
tively long amount of time which he may spend under 
unfavorable circumstances. The critical question there- 
fore, is What shall we do about it? One may ignore the 
problem but that would not solve it. Davies says: 

The school which merely concerns itself with its mentally 
handicapped pupils during school hours and fails to maintain 
a close and helpful contact with the child’s extraschool environ- 
ment is closing its eyes to the larger part of its task. Every 
devoted special-class teacher becomes quickly aware of the 
importance of this need of following the mentally handicapped 


child into the home and community, and of bringing all possible 
forces to bear to correct conditions which tend to counteract 
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the work which the school is doing in developing the boy or 
girl into a social and economic asset.® 

A similar point of view is given by King who says: 

The school can scarcely be of great social service unless the 
teachers study the life of the community, mingle freely with 
the people, and by sympathetic contact with parents and homes 
learn something of the conditions under which school children 
are reared and something of the training they require for the 
life they will have to lead.* 

These recommendations would impose considerable bur- 
den upon a special-class teacher. She would need to become 
personally acquainted with the parents of every child in 
her class to the extent of knowing the problems of each 
family and also the major community problems of a social 
nature which affect the child. There is no doubt but that 
a teacher should know and understand community social 
problems as well as the problems of her individual children. 
But the amount of time which she can devote to visiting 
homes is problematical. Davies solves the problem by 


saying: 


Every school system which attempts to do special-class work 
should have an organized visiting teacher service on which the 
special-class teacher can call for assistance with these out-of- 
school problems.5 

Granting that it is possible for a given teacher to be- 


come thoroughly familiar with the social problems of her 
children she has not yet remedied them. A program must 
be planned which will help each pupil improve his social 
situation. 

There may be a need for assistance from outside agen- 
cies. If a particular family is found to be in unusual 
trouble a teacher may need to bring the difficulty to the 
attention of whatever social or welfare agencies may exist 
in the community for alleviating such difficulties. 

If boys or girls are found associating with unwholesome 
play groups it may be necessary to shift the purpose of 


Davies and Williams, op. cit., 3 306. . 
Ye King, Social Aspects of ducation (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1912), 


: op. cit., p. 306. 
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the groups. For instance, if a boys’ gang is organized to 
engage in all of the mischief it can discover, the purpose 
of the gang may be shifted to one which is more socially 
acceptable by developing some common interest among the 
boys such as building model airplanes or whatever may 
attract and hold their attention. The important point is 
to divert their energy from unwholesome channels to ac- 
tivities which are socially and educationally profitable. 


Teachers need to stress the ordinary values gained in 
primary groups by providing activities in school which re- 
sult in the development of primary attitudes such as hon- 
esty, responsibility, etc. A suggestion towards this end is 
made by King who favors school government for every 
class. He says: 


School government is often regarded as purely incidental to 
the intellectual training, or, if approached more directly, it is 
usually through talks, lectures, and general admonitions. But 
what boys and girls need is practice in the habit of responsi- 
bility, practice in discriminating between good and bad conduct, 
and for this the daily work of every school affords plenty of 
opportunity.® 


The school program should center around activities 
which arouse interest in special-class children. These 
usually are constructive or manual in nature. They involve 
things which show results and progress to the children. 

Miss Ethel Jones, a special-class teacher in Utica, has 
submitted a brief list of projects in handwork which her 
class had under construction. These articles are the kind 
which arouse interest in children and lend themselves to 
the correlation of related academic work which should be 
introduced during the period of interest. In following such 
a procedure the commonly recognized tool processes such 
as reading, arithmetic, writing, etc., are automatically used 
to the extent that they are needed in understanding academic 
material which is introduced. Therefore, drill in the tool 
processes becomes automatic. Weaknesses in these processes 


‘Irving King, Education for Social Efficiency (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1913), p. 161. 
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may be corrected when they are discovered. At the same 
time, social adjustment occurs whenever a pupil learns how 
people live. 

Miss Jones’s pupils were making a four-poster bed. The 
materials used were a cigar box, clothes pins, and spools. 
Academic material which might easily be related with this 
project includes furniture catalogues for which letters 
might have to be written, books about furniture, and litera- 
ture describing the kinds of wood from which beds are 
made. The children could easily be encouraged to make 
scale plans for their miniature beds and to draw pictures 
of different types of beds which they may have seen in 
books or stores. It may be necessary to visit a furniture 
store for which adequate planning should be made by the 
class. This project might easily lead to a study of springs 
and mattresses which are available, to the sources of ma- 
terial used in making blankets and sheets, to the cost of 
such material, to other kinds of furniture, to the cost of 
furnishing a room or a house, and older children could be 
interested in picking out furniture from a catalogue to 
furnish a certain kind of room within a given price. An- 
other project which Miss Jones’s children had under way 
was a wardrobe trunk. In this case the materials were a 
cigar box, large match boxes, and some brass hooks. Again 
academic material could be found in catalogues, news- 
papers, and magazines. It would be necessary for chil- 
dren making a trunk to prepare a working plan after having 
studied the different styles and sizes of trunks. The ma- 
terial from which large trunks are made should be studied 
in the literature furnished by trunk manufacturers and the 
reasons for certain kinds of construction could be brought 
out. This activity would lead toa study of different kinds 
of luggage and to the kinds which might be used for travel- 
ing to different places. 

The girls in this class were making a doll’s desk. They 
would be interested in seeing pictures of different kinds 
of desks and almost the same procedure could be followed 
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as in the previous illustrations. They were also making a 
doll’s hope chest. In this activity the chest seems to be 
only the beginning because after it has been made it is 
necessary that it should be filled with various and sundry 
articles which the doll might need. All of these, of course, 
should be made by the pupil. The academic work connected 
with this project would be found in reading about different 
kinds of articles, the material from which they are made, 
the ways in which they are made, the cost of different 
articles, where they may be secured, and the story of why 
hope chests are filled by young ladies. 

These children are also making aprons from cotton 
material which would give an opportunity to study about 
cotton growing, where and how it is grown, and by whom. 
This involves geography, nature study, and spelling. The 
cost of cotton goods would include arithmetic and thus 
again the academic subjects may be used to assist a child 
in understanding rather simple handwork activities. Both 
boys and girls in this class were making hooked rugs from 
burlap and wool. Burlap gives an opportunity for reading 
about the source of the material from which it is made, 
other uses to which it is put, and its cost, while wool gives 
an opportunity for studying sheep, where they are grown, 
how the wool is secured, how it is treated before it arrives 
in the classroom, how much it costs, and the other uses 
to which it is put. Activities conducted in this manner tend 
to give children a better understanding of the way people 
live. Thus the school may take its part in becoming an 
agency for social betterment by fostering wholesome atti- 
tudes, by improving social contacts of children outside of 
school, and by building habits of success, industry, and ac- 
complishment, all of which constitute social adjustment. 








WHO ARE THE VOTERS? 
GeorGE F. DUNKELBERGER and ELpon K. RUMBERGER 


The struggle for universal suffrage has occupied the 
attention of people for many years. It deserves special 
recognition in the history of man in his efforts to become 
increasingly free. The growth and development of the 
right of suffrage and the evolution of democratic govern- 
ment have been inseparable. Propaganda, picket lines, 
campaign oratory, and even political revolution have played 
their part in the great drama of suffrage. It is a long- 
drawn battle line from the day when voting was restricted 
to church members and property owners to the universal 
suffrage of the present day. It is scant twenty years since 
the question of the direct election of United States Senators 
was settled in favor of the voter, and only ten years since 
woman suffrage was guaranteed by a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Now since the citizenry of the United States have that 
for which they have so long contended, what use are they 
making of this much coveted right and privilege? This 
question seemed to the writers of sufficient importance to 
warrant a study of voters and voting. The main purpose 
of the study was to ascertain just what types and classes 
of people do the voting. Representative groups of voters 
in five different counties of central Pennsylvania were 
studied and classified according to their occupation or pro- 
fession. The classification was as follows: 

Class A: doctors, lawyers, teachers, ministers, engineers 
(civil, electrical, mining, etc.) 

Class B: business men, manufacturers, large merchants, 
brokers, retired people 

Class C: clerks, salesmen, stenographers, shopkeepers, 
and small manufacturers 

Class D: skilled laborers, tradesmen, railroaders, me- 
chanics, and farmers 
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Class E: unskilled laborers, housewives, domestics, etc. 

The sources of the data were the voters’ check lists of 
the various voting precincts. It is important to note that 
most of the check lists studied were of districts where the 
voter was required to register himself instead of being 
automatically registered by the assessor. This fact makes 
the results of the investigation all the more significant. It 
is dificult to understand why a man will register and then 
not vote. The results of this study are given in Table I, 







TABLE I 
Tabulated results of 39,958 voters in five counties of Central 
Pennsylvania 
(November 1930 election) 
Number Number Number Per cent Per cent 
Class Registered voted failed to vote voted failed to vote 
A 1,140 837 303 73.4 26.6 
B 1,441 1,187 254 82.4 17.6 
,& 3,874 2,702 1,472 69.7 30.3 
D 10,474 5,331 5,143 50.9 49.1 
E 23,029 9,539 13,490 41.4 58.6 











Total 39,958 19,596 20,362 49.0 51.0 





while Table II sets forth the same facts in graphic form. 





TABLE II 


A graphic representation of the relative distribution of voters and 
nonvoters in the various social classes 
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The writers do not maintain that the results taken from 
a study of approximately forty-thousand voters will serve 
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as a foot rule to measure accurately the suffrage activities 
of all voters generally, but they do believe that the voters 
studied constituted a fairly representative group, conse- 
quently the results of the investigation can be taken as a 
fairly reliable index of the general attitude of individuals 
within different social classes towards their rights and privi- 
leges in franchise. 

The conclusions reached can be summed up as follows: 


1. People generally do not seem to appreciate fully the 
rights and privileges they have in franchise. Only about 
one half of the registered citizens vote. With this group 
as a whole this percentage is 49 per cent, but with the 
women alone only 41 per cent. Obviously the women are 
less appreciative of the right than are the men. 

2. The unskilled laboring classes are the most disinter- 
ested in suffrage and consequently are the poorest voters; 
the professional group is the most interested in voting. 
The percentage of voters in the former group is almost the 
equivalent of the percentage of the nonvoters in the latter 
group. 

3. Education sustains a high positive relationship to 
good citizenship as evidenced in the exercise of the suf- 
frage right. Consequently, education can be taken as the 
remedial measure for the improvement of citizenship. 
What is needed in a democracy is a program of education 
- that includes everybody, adults as well as children. Chil- 
dren do not inaugurate and promote community enter- 
prises. Children do not enact and enforce laws. They 
have nothing to say about the governmental policies. All 
this is the work of adults. If there is anybody in need of 
keeping on educating himself, it is the adult even more 
than the child. Our adults as well as our embryonic citi- 
zens must learn that voting is a duty as well as a privilege. 
They must also learn that suffrage must be intelligently 
practised or else it is probably worse than no suffrage at 
all. Then and not before may we hope for better results 
than are indicated by this investigation. 





WHAT EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY SHOULD 
MEAN TO THE TEACHER OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


SADIE OLIVER 


“The time is ripe,”’ says Dr. David Snedden, “‘to begin a 
careful examination of the possible contributions of soci- 
ology and social economy to education. The two sciences 
most fundamental to education are sociology and psy- 
chology. From sociology must come answers to the ques- 
tion, What shall be the aims of education? From psy- 
chology must come answers to the questions, What is the 
educability of the individual? and, How shall we best 
instruct, train, or otherwise educate towards predetermined 
goals ?””* 

“The educational process,” states Dr. I. W. Howerth, 
“involves the whole process of the organic, psychic, and 
social evolution of man.’* There are two distinct divisions 
of this process, the scholastic and the extrascholastic. 
Sociologists perceive that the boundaries of education are 
not confined to the schoolroom. Mere observation shows 
that education takes place at all times, whether in the 
schoolroom or out of it. Scholastic and extrascholastic 
education refer only to the place where the process goes 
on. Without reference to time or place, the laws gov- 
erning the process and the principles involved in controlling 
it will be exactly the same. 

Since education in the school, the scholastic phase of the 
process is, as Dr. Howerth says, but a continuation of the 
evolutionary process beginning with the remotest ancestor 
of the child, the foundation of a science of education must 
lie in a knowledge of this process from beginning to end, 
in a knowledge of the organic, psychic, and social evolu- 


1David Snedden, Sociological Determination of Objectives in Education (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1921), 322 pages. 
21. W. Howerth, The Theory of Education (New York: The Century Company, 1926), 
xv+413 pages. 
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tion of man. The evolution of a child individually and 
racially is biological, psychic, and social.”* From this 
analysis, we may say that education as a science rests upon 
a tripod; namely, biology, psychology, and sociology. 
“They are the foundation stones upon which any perma- 
nent science or philosophy of education must be erected.’’* 

Educational sociology is concerned with the kind of 
knowledge worth while to the individual in relation to 
social groups. The ultimate goal is “social betterment.” 
Now, why does a person need to be educated? Obviously, 
a study of the community and its needs and the relation of 
the individual to it should determine the aims and objec- 
tives of all concerned in the direction of this educational 
process. The environmental influence should develop the 
habits, knowledge, appreciation, aspirations, and ideals 
which promote health, wealth, knowledge, beauty, socia- 
bility, and righteousness. 

Educators are beginning to see that lack of purpose in 
life is one of the pitfalls of modern youth. The responsi- 
bility for this lack rests largely upon the home and school, 
primarily the home, since a larger portion of the indi- 
vidual’s time is spent in the home rather than in the school- 
room. Also a more natural and intimate relation exists 
among the members of the family. Fundamentally the 
home lays the basis of habits and attitudes which carry over 
into society outside the home. The question arises, Is 
home-economics education keeping pace with the needs of 
homemaking? 

The primary objective in home-economics education is 
the improvement of society through the modification of 
the home. Is the knowledge of the structure of society 
of any value to the director of this most worthy process ? 
Are judgments to be based upon scientific knowledge of 
the educational process, or do they rest upon dogma and 
prejudice? Without a knowledge of sociology, which is the 
foundation for the procedures in this phase of education, 


Ibid. 
‘Ibid. 
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home-economics education will continue to remain as it is 
today, a subject to be taught in the schools, a bit of infor- 
mation given the individual without reference to the ideals 
of social progress. But, the home-economics expert will 
say, courses are now being taught which include the socio- 
logical and psychological relations of the family and com- 
munity. In most of the secondary schools, the curricula 
include separate units known as family and community re- 
lationships; child care and development; health and safety 
to the home and community; responsibility of members of 
the family group; home environment; home ideals; etc. 
But the teacher is without a foundation of scientific knowl- 
edge unless she is acquainted with sociological objectives, 
methods, and procedure. 

From the following analysis of the home-economics cur- 
ricula in ten teacher-training institutions, colleges, and uni- 
versities it will be seen that the greatest number of hours 
required in sociology are nine, occasionally there are three; 
in four sociology is not mentioned. Teachers of home 
economics usually know what they would like to do, but 
from lack of sociological knowledge their attempts are 
often futile. (Table below.) 

The following table shows the apportionment of hours 
in sociology required for graduation in home economics in 
ten of the institutions of higher learning. 





Home 
econom- 
Hours re- Sociology re- ics— 
quired for quired—Title hours 
Institution Date graduation of course Tours required 
1. Sam Houston State Term 
Teachers College, hours 
Huntsville, Texas 1930 180 bra aktent Ticker tard So 3 
2. North Texas State Quarter 
Teachers College, hours 
Denton, Texas 1929 180 5G Statins hind nee 48 
3. Louisiana State 
Normal College, Quarter Sociology 1 3 
Natchitoches, hours Sociology 2 3 


Louisiana 1928 210 Rural Sociology 3 51 
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Institution 


quired for quired—Title 
Date graduation 


Home 
econom- 
ics— 
hours 
Hours required 


Hours re- Sociology re- 


of course 





. The Kansas State 
Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


. The Ball State 
Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 


. Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, 
Oregon 


. East Carolina 
Teachers College, 
Greenville, 
North Carolina 


. Colorado State 
Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado 


. University of Wyo- 
ing, Laramie, 
Wyoming 


. University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, 
Illinois 


1929 


Seminar 
hours 


120 Sociology 


Quarter Principles of 
hours Sociology 
192 Social Problems 


Quarter 
hours 
192 


Quarter Principles of 
hours Sociology 
196 


Quarter Introduction to 
hours the Social 
192 World 
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Present-day tendencies, as we all know, are threatening 


the stability of the home. 


Absence of family life within 


the home; the tendency to live beyond income; lack of 
parental control; prevalence of divorce; neglect of parents 
to be entirely truthful and law abiding—all these are preva- 
lent. With a knowledge of the crisis in home life should 
come a general recognition of the educational responsi- 
bilities of marriage for young couples, and provision for 
formal education in the homemaking subjects. 

Not until the function of the homemaking subjects 
carry over into the home life of the individual will they 
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have the attention they deserve. Home-economics teach- 
ing has followed the line of least resistance. Methods 
have been didactic. ‘‘Lock-step teaching has been much 
easier than that which provides consideration for the per- 
sonal equation.’”* Hence, in many school systems, every 
girl has cooked exactly the same little amount of the same 
kind of food at exactly the same place in her course, and 
in her sewing has cut the same sized button hole in the 
same kind of cloth, darned with the same colored thread, 
at the same lesson period. Little effort has been made 
to adjust the problems to her need, to her intelligence, to 
her previous experience, or to her initiative. A degree of 
mechanical dexterity may have been acquired, but origi- 
nality and a sense of personal responsibility have not been 
fostered. 

In the light of educational sociology then, the content 
of the course in home economics of many schools must be 
changed, and the methods of teaching and administration 
must undergo radical modifications. 

With reorganized courses, and administration improved 
by an increased knowledge of educational sociology, it 
may be predicted that the teaching of home economics in 
the schools will carry over into the life of the pupil. When 
the school and home become as one in their methods of 
attainment, there will be a respect for homemaking, keener 
interest in the home, right habits of health and neatness, 
skill in household operations, together with a spirit of 
helpfulness and the proper ideals for a wholesome family 


life. 


sDepartment of Interior, Bureau of Education. Reorganization of Home Economics 
in Secondary Schools. 
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SNOBBISHNESS AND EGOTISM 
RoBERT P. CARROLL 


Snobbishness and egotism are two of the most obnoxious 
of all the personality traits. They are closely related, and 
perhaps it would not be amiss to say that the former is 
one method of expressing the latter. They constitute an 
unfortunate type of behavior which may narrow the social 
scope and greatly interfere with the professional or busi- 
ness success of the otherwise best trained, most efficient 
individual. 

These traits may cause the physician to have fewer 
patients, the teacher to have fewer students, and the mer- 
chant to have a far smaller number of customers. From 
childhood up the snob is left alone quite generally, unwit- 
tingly avoided, or deliberately shunned by many of his 
potential friends. He is often lacking in personal mag- 
netism; is usually rather dry and uninteresting socially. 
If he “stoops” to talk to others his conversations are chiefly 
about himself. Very few deliberately seek his company; 
few praise him. He gets little commendation for his 
achievements and wonders why. 

Disposition, as well as a lack of mental capacity, keeps 
many people from rising in the world. We see many young 
people who are brilliant in school who never go high in 
life. In some cases the real trouble is with the disposition. 
Snobbishness and egotism are two traits that tend to stimu- 
late neglect, opposition, and sometimes persecution. These 
traits may also lead to unethical procedure on the part of 
the one possessing them, for if an individual thinks that 
“somehow” his opinions relative to certain matters are 
superior to those of others he may use rather questionable 
methods, if necessary, to get his ideas enforced. The dis- 
covery of such methods, of course, might cause him to be 
denounced as a “crook,” while the matter would not be 
one of morality primarily, but one of disposition. 
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The oft referred to “authority complex” may easily be 
confused with snobbishness. An aversion to authority does 
not always result from “overbossiness” of parents or the 
meddlesomeness of older brothers and sisters. The snob 
simply does not want suggestions from other persons, and 
their title, position, or rank would have little to do with 
this attitude. He finds it hard to obey his employer, and 
difficult to codperate with other people. He can hardly 
do teamwork, because this means a certain amount of 
““give and take,” a matter at which he is extremely poor. 
On the whole, it is usually difficult for him to fit into a 
situation, which fact may prevent him from realizing his 
fullest possibilities and indirectly withhold from society his 
greatest potential contributions. 

The snob may finally discover that he is very much 
alone; that somehow people do not “take to him’; that 
others who really have less native ability and education are 
promoted over him. He may maintain that he is not appre- 
ciated as much as he should be; that others are jealous of 
him; that after all it is his superiority that keeps him down 
in his present situation. Then there begins a difficult 
process of adjustment. He must satisfy himself more or 
less with his position, but at the same time protect his 
ego. The feeling of superiority is rather comfortable and 
satisfying, and he is likely to hold on to that somewhat 
like the paranoiac holds to his delusion of grandeur. As 
a matter of fact snobbishness and egotism in a weak indi- 
vidual might easily lead to the development of paranoia 
or some other form of functional insanity. 

It is perhaps seldom that the confirmed adult snob over- 
comes the habit entirely. In college some forms of hazing 
are supposed to curb the tendency somewhat. In business 
the so-called ‘‘hard knocks” of life are thought to have 
some effect, but to produce any appreciable change often 
requires an awfully hard jolt. It may mean demotion in 
rank, the loss of social or professional prestige, or the 
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loss of a position with consequent difficulty in securing 
another. 

Adulthood, however, is not the time to deal with 
various objectionable personality traits. They should be 
avoided in early childhood. Such types of behavior are 
not due to heredity but to education of the wrong kind. 
Snobbishness usually develops over a long period of time 
as a result of repeatedly snubbing others. Egotism may 
also develop slowly, or it may come about rather suddenly 
from overappreciation of some recent achievement or ac- 
quisition. ‘These traits are inseparable from the idea of 
personal superiority. This idea may come from social 
position, a condition of wealth, or from actual intellectual 
superiority. 

Mental superiority is one of the most common causes, 
and this is due primarily to inconsiderateness on the part 
of the home and the school. In most every schoolroom 
in which there are thirty or more children there is one who 
is much above the average in intelligence. If he is required 
to remain from year to year with children of less capacity 
there is hardly any way to avoid the development of a~ 
sense of superiority. In the mind and social habits of the 
more capable the matter of superiority becomes fixed with- 
out such a purpose or intent on his part. He develops a 
“superior air,” an attitude of tolerance or condescension, 
or in other words the habit of snubbing. In later life when 
he meets with persons who are his intellectual equals he 
continues to make habitual responses. 


In a heterogeneous group there are innumerable oppor- 
tunities for the superior child to sense the difference be- 
tween himself and those of less ability. In the socialized 
recitation the brighter pupil usually stands out. He may 
think more rapidly and clearly than the others, and may 
be considered more responsive. The teacher may unwit- 
tingly fall into the habit of calling on him to lead the dis- 
cussion of most of the questions, or she may first ask the 
others to discuss, then go to him with an “expectant air” 
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after the others have made a poor showing. If composi- 
tions are written it is usually his that is picked out as the 
best, put on the bulletin board, or shown to the principal. 
When the supervisor comes in it is the brightest pupil 
whom the teacher asks to recite, and all the pupils know 
why. The bright boy usually gets the highest marks on 
periodical test and final examinations. He often gets 80, 
90, or 100 per cent on a test on which many others get 
30, 40, or 50 per cent. The brightest boy in most cases 
is elected president of his class, appointed class or hall 
monitor, is asked to run errands for the teacher, or to 
show visitors around the building, or to correct the papers 
of other pupils, and not infrequently to coach the duller 
pupils in various school subjects. ‘The teacher has to ex- 
plain things over and over to the average and to the dull, 
but the brighter pupil gets them quickly and with little or 
no effort on his part. All these and many other experi- 
ences drive home to the boy an inevitable feeling of 
superiority and day by day stimulate conduct in keeping 
with this feeling. 

If the school gives a public program for the patrons or 
community it is usually the bright boy that plays the 
violin, piano, declaims, or takes part in a play. If sev- 
eral children take part in the public exercises they are 
generally the brightest ones chosen from different rooms. 
“T have been chosen” is a common exclamation heard by 
parents when the superior boy comes home from school 
and reports that his school is going to give some kind of a 
public performance. The bright boy, thereby, has an 
opportunity to “show off” before the whole community and 
may receive numerous compliments from prominent persons 
outside of the schoolroom. Consequently, both inside and 
outside of school he is impressed more and more with his 
own ability and less and less with the ability of others in 
his immediate group. Needless to say, the tendency to be 
snobbish becomes more and more firmly fixed. 


Homogeneous grouping in school would help greatly 
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in an effort to prevent the development of such an objec- 
tionable character or personality trait. If a superior boy 
is put into a group of his equals there is far less oppor- 
tunity to stand out in the recitation, to surpass all others 
in writing compositions, to excel always in tests and exam- 
inations. When the supervisor comes there are many to 
recite in such a way as to reflect credit upon the teacher. 
The teacher asks different ones to run errands, to correct 
papers, and the like. Bright pupils often resent the ‘“‘coach- 
ing” efforts on the part of one who “thinks” he is the 
brightest. To learn as fast as the class requires alertness, 
concentration, and work. To be chosen for public per- 
formances means keen competition. Also several may be 
selected from the same room. Homogeneous grouping, 
therefore, would not develop an exaggerated idea of self- 
importance nor an attitude of contempt for the ability of 
a pupil’s associates. 

Such traits as snobbishness and egotism are quite dif- 
ferent from merely having confidence in one’s self. Self- 
confidence is one of life’s greatest necessities. It is a 
great asset and is inseparable from an attitude of self- 
respect, which stimulates care and regard for what one 
says and does. Those who have a part in the educational 
program should encourage children to have the proper 
amount of self-respect and self-reliance, but should work 
guardedly against the development of an exaggerated feel- 
ing of superiority that might carry with it an attitude of 
disdain and contempt for other persons. 











A SOCIAL WORKER LOOKS AT ITALIANS 
(An Appreciation) 


E.Loise R. GRIFFITH 


At first, eight years ago, when I came to do family 
social work in Nutley, New Jersey, where forty per cent 
of the entire population was Italian, I did not understand 
Italians and their ways. They puzzled me. 

What was the best way to approach these strange dark- 
eyed people with their beautiful language, their clannish 
old-world customs, their ideas of home and family life 
so different from the ways of Anglo-Saxon people? 

It was not difficult to like them, for they were always 
polite and usually codperative, since I came always as 4 
friend sent by the school or the hospital to help them out 
of trouble. They began to understand that “social ser- 
vice’ meant helping them to solve their problems in what 
was to them a strange, complicated environment full of 
snares and pitfalls unless they were wary. They never 
could say Grifith. The nearest they ever got to that name 
of many consonants was ‘Mista Grifta.”’ 

I well remember some of the early cases I encountered. 
A troubled mother would come to my office asking advice 
about some problem in her home. She would ask me to 
“close up” a recalcitrant boy, or “‘scare’’ a daughter who 
had begun to work in a factory too early in her adolescence, 
and who had begun to imbibe some of the smart notions 
of young American girls. Usually there were eight or 
nine children and nearly always they were going to “‘buy a 
babee, by and by.” And they do “buy and buy”! 

A tired, gray haired man came to my home one evening, 
to ask assistance in getting his “stepa’-wife home from 
the County Hospital for the Insane. (His first wife had 
died leaving him many children, and he had taken a second 
wife, rather from desperate need of some one to care for 
the children than for love of her. Perhaps that is one 
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reason why she lost her reason.) This man’s great anxiety 
for his children impressed me; his sense of fatherhood was 
deep and real. His beautiful brown eyes told a story of 
intense suffering; but when he smiled, his flashing white 
teeth helped to add charm to his finely cut features. He 
diagnosed his own trouble as having “too mucha kids.” 

The Italians do not believe in birth control. Their 
fecundity is amazing. They take their children gayly, 
as a rule, the women bearing them with very few com- 
plaints about the suffering or hardships which children 
necessarily bring to them. Their homes are for the most 
part clean, though bare, save for highly colored pictures of 
the “Holy Family” or little images of the Virgin and 
Child. One thing is universal in their homes—beauti- 
fully kept, and wonderfully made-up beds. They have the 
greatest pride in bedspreads, which usually show a vast 
amount of handwork. 

I came to love Italian people as I understood them a 
little better. I have even come to have a kind of respect 
for some of their superstitions! Who would not keep 
up the practice of shaving little children’s heads on the 
first Friday of March (or is it April?) for the sake of 
the glorious hair which inevitably results therefrom? 
Brown-black, glossy, beautifully soft in texture, and with 
an adorable wave or curl! And the teeth and eyes of 
the little children! I’ve seen all sorts of eyes—sore eyes, 
cross eyes; blue, grey, and black—but the eyes that melt 
my heart are the large, wide open, wistful, brown eyes 
of Italian children. The children are shy, for the most 
part; they say very little when the social worker visits 
in the home, but they display very pretty manners and a 
gentle friendliness, by and by, which is engaging. And 
how gay and joyous they are at play when no one is watch- 
ing them! 

These increasingly interesting Italian people came to 
show me a lovely hospitality. Whether I spoke their 
language or not—they came to understand and to appre- 
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ciate the language of the heart, which is universal. Going 
in and out among them as a friend or ‘‘Red Cross nurse” 
(as the children sometimes call me), they have taken me 
into their warm, ardent hearts. They always dust off a 
chair for me in the big, colorful kitchen, and offer a glass 
of homemade wine. In one section of Nutley there are 
two little streets entirely Italian in population. They are 
named “Humbert” and ‘‘Roma.” There is an adorable 
rascal of a boy named Peter in the neighborhood who 
always manages to spy me out as I leave the little Ford 
car at the corner. (Humbert and Roma Streets are nar- 
row, and overflow with children and goats.) He races 
home, dons an old overseas cap of one of his brothers (now 
completely paralyzed), grabs the family dishpan and some 
sort of a stick, and before my first visit is made, Peter has 
organized a procession of which he is the leader. He 
goes before the crowd of children who gather quickly 
shouting ‘Here comes the Red Cross nurse,” beating the 
tin dishpan as loudly as he can, to the great delight of the 
neighborhood. 


My work includes Red Cross activities in Home Service. 
One of the most touching cards I ever received was from 
an Italian widow (her husband had just died as a result 
of his injuries in the war). She never knew my name; but 
directed the card to “Mrs. Red Cross.” I shall always 
keep that card. 


They have such a keen sensitiveness to beauty—thes: 
Italians! Beauty in many forms—a sunset, music, art! 
How jealous they are of the beauty of purity in their 
daughters—those shy, modest, slim, olive-skinned girls 
of the wavy hair and the soft brown eyes! Cannot our 
American girls learn from these of an older race some 
of the charm of mystery about sex matters? Are our 
“wise”? young girls any lovelier or more attractive for 
their greater knowledge of {Sex affairs, their cigarette 
smoking, their hard-eyed sophistication? I doubt it! 
The Italian people I have met have taught me a great 
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deal; but it is their language which has completely won my 
heart. They don’t speak Italian; they caress the words. 
The beautiful, rich, musical inflections, the lovely liquid 
vowels make our English a harsh, flat affair. There is 
beauty even in the language of furiously angry Italians. 
Their words rush forth like Niagara Falls; but there’s 
much music in the rush! It is not all noise! 

I have begun the study of Italian, and am practising 
on my beloved clients. How their faces light up when I 
say “Buon giorno!” or “Come sta Lei?” (good morning 
and how do you do?). Of course, they laugh at my 
clumsiness in trying to get the Italian inflections; but they 
like my effort to learn their language and appreciate that 
it means an affection for them which makes me desire to 
understand them better. 

Their appreciation of the social work among them dur- 
ing my stay in Nutley has been touchingly displayed in the 
last few weeks since they have known that ‘Mista Grifta”’ 
is going away. 

Mrs. Perrino, a delicate woman married to a very diff- 
cult feebleminded man, whose troubles have been peculiarly 
heart breaking, came to say goodby the other day. “You 
have been my friend, Mista Grifta. You are my motha- 
sist’, brother—you cared. My Angelina—you get her job, 
my Jimmy you maka him supporta the children and me. 
Who will do these things when you go away? I ’ppreciate 
whatta you did to me all these years. Please, coma my 
house and eata the spaghetties witta me and my childrens 
before you leave!’’ Then her gorgeous eyes filled with 
tears, and her shoulders shook with sobs. By and by when 
she got quiet, she pulled a little package out of the bosom 
of her neat black dress. The box was carefully wrapped 
in white tissue paper and tied with gay ribbon. Inside 
was a pair of round garters, crocheted in an intricate 
pattern of red, white, and green, the Italian colors. The 
gift made me choke, for I realized the time she had spent 
working on those garters, hours late at night when she 
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should have been in bed. For Mrs. Perrino has to supple- 
ment what her husand earns by working during the day, 
and must care for her four children and her home in the 
evenings. 


In Mrs. Spasato’s living room in Nutley there was just 
one bit of color, for Mr. Spasato had died recently and 
the hearts of the widow and seven little children were 
heavy. I had been able to help secure a widow’s pension 
for Mrs. Spasato which enabled her to stay at home and 
care for her children. It was a perfect hydrangea, drying 
in a tall glass vase. The rich, warm dark reds and the 
soft dull greens and yellows were beautiful. With great 
difficulty (for her English was imperfect and my Italian 
was worse) she tried to persuade me to take the hydrangea. 
“It will lasta you all winter. It won’t die,” said Mrs. 
Spasato. “Grazie, multo grazie,” I replied. “But I 
cannot take it from you.’’ Determined to give something 
which she cherished (for Italians dearly love flowers and 
growing things), she went into the sunny kitchen and 
brought back a tiny begonia which had been blooming on 
the window sill. It had one bright red blossom. Mrs. 
Spasato pressed me to take it. Then the man of the house, 
Vincent, aged 14, who had grown up into a dignified young 
man since his father’s death, gravely added his persuasions 
to those of his mother. I had to leave abruptly. 

We Americans in our pride of wealth and industrial 
enterprise forget the great cultural contributions which 
some of our “foreigners” are bringing to us. We are 
deeply indebted to Italy, it seems to me. We cannot afford 
to look down on the poorest of a people who inherit a 
Dante, a DaVinci, a Michelangelo, and a Savonarola! 
These men who were intellectual and spiritual giants in the 
background of the Italian people have contributed light 
and progress which have sent the world far forward. The 
brilliancy shed from these stars will light many generations 
to come along the paths which lead to the best things in 
life—beauty in religion, in art, in literature, and patriotism. 
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So I have come to love Italian people, not only for 
what they have taught me of the background of their age- 
long customs and their family relationships; but for the 
responsive warm-heartedness, for the charm and the affec- 
tion which I have found in them during the eight years of 
social work among them in Nutley. I love them enough 
to refuse to go to live in any community where I cannot 
hear their musical language spoken and have the privilege 
of working and making friendships among them. 











RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


The following statement was presented by Frederic M. Thrasher, 
associate professor of education, New York University, at the Con- 
ference on Educational Research held in Albany at the call of the State 
Department of Education on March 27, 1931. Representatives of the 
various divisions of the State Department and the various universities 
and teachers’ colleges were present. 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


The question as to how the school can best serve the 
needs of the community in a changing world is one which 
calls for our best research efforts. The answer can only 
be based upon facts derived from extensive and thorough 
investigation. These facts are necessary to supplant our 
present superficial and limited impressions with regard to 
many phases of this problem. Generalizing about the 
public schools is a fallacious procedure and its results are 
unreliable unless it is based upon scientific research. 

Two phases of the question of school-community rela- 
tionships present themselves for investigation. It is im- 
portant in the first place to discover what the needs of the 
community are, a quest which belongs neither to phil- 
osophy nor to armchair theorizing, but to science and scien- 
tific research. It is important, moreover, to determine 
just how education as now organized is actually meeting 
supposed community needs in a variety of social back- 
grounds. Facts only are wanted here. 

In some cases needs are well demonstrated, but the 
question as to how well education is meeting them still 
remains enigmatical. It may be discovered, indeed, that 
all the devices necessary for meeting community needs are 
already being carried out by schools attacking problems 
in different situations. Just what the schools and other 
educational agencies are doing in these respects must be 
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ascertained. It will be possible on the basis of these find- 
ings to enrich the work of institutions which are meeting 
situations in a meager way by making more general methods 
which are already successful in actual practice. 

The basic problem of research is to discover what rela- 
tionships between school and community can best achieve 
the purposes of education and social efficiency. A number 
of specific problems appear for consideration: 

1. School use of community resources. It is necessary 
to determine to what extent and how schools are actually 
using community resources in a variety of situations. Such 
a study needs to be comparative of one situation with an- 
other in evaluating the results obtained. Furthermore, it 
is desirable to ascertain what resources in the community 
are available for school use which are not now so employed 
and how they can be utilized in improving the educational 
program. 


2. Use by the community of school resources. How is 
the community actually using the resources of the school? 
In social-center activities, for example, and other programs 
involving the wider use of the school plant. In what other 
ways may the community profit by the use of the resources 
of the school? 

3. Control and attempted control of education by social 
forces in the community. In America, public education is 
a governmental function; but government is also a political 
function. The question arises immediately, therefore, as 
to the political control of the public-school system. What 
is the nature of this control and how is it exerted? In 
what ways do politicians interfere with the efficient and 
progressive development of schools? Research into con- 
trol of education in our cities by political machines is 
desirable, but a task which requires tact and patience and, 
perhaps, courage. In this connection the political activities 
of teachers, teachers’ groups, principals, superintendents, 
school boards, and other educational officials need to be 
studied in order that facts may be ascertained for ridding 
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the schools of demoralizing and sometimes corrupting in- 
fluences. 

Another problem arises out of the attempts of minority 
groups to control education through propaganda and legis- 
lation. Such groups are often interested in creating public 
opinion through education in order to further their own 
particular programs. They hope to create attitudes favor- 
able to their ideas by indoctrinating children who when 
they are matured can wield the ballot or exert other types 
of social influence. The activities of public utilities, of 
patriotic and fraternal organizations, of religious sects, 
of organized labor, and of business groups invite research 
in this connection. In the case of business groups the 
activities of trade associations and of the manufacturers 
of school equipment, such as that used in visual education, 
need to be investigated. 

Many of the problems enumerated in the preceding 
paragraphs fall within the field of social conflict. This 
may discourage the timid inquirer or the members of the 
educational personnel who feel that they are dependent 
upon politicians or special interests for favor. Yet if ra- 
tional solutions are ever to be worked out it is necessary 
that all pertinent facts and points of view be ascertained 
by thorough and extensive research. Such findings may 
then serve as an adequate basis for expert consensus. 


The findings of such investigations, furthermore, can 
only serve their purpose when they are given wide and 
impartial publicity in order that the educational and gen- 
eral public may understand the issues involved and be able 
to act more intelligently upon them. It is obvious that our 
impressions may tell us what ought to be done; common 
sense may also dictate solutions; and our prejudices may 
be eloquent in these matters; but what we need above all 
is carefully ascertained facts to make a clear case for any 
proposed program of improvement. 

The relation of education to the solution of specific 
community problems is one which should involve careful 
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consideration. What are the actual programs of the 
schools which are now operating towards the solution of 
such probems? What more needs to be done along these 
lines? Take, for example, the problem of community 
health. 

4. The relation of education to the problem of com- 
munity health. One phase of this problem which needs to 
be. investigated is the carry-over of health habits supposed 
to result from health education from the school to the non- 
school situation. Another important problem grows out 
of the differences in morbidity and mortality in different 
local areas in a given community—differences which indi- 
cate varied needs with regard to the development of health 
education. If it is found, for example, that one local area 
has a high tuberculosis rate, it is obvious that the health- 
education program for people living in that area should 
use methods which will inculcate ideas and behavior pat- 
terns designed to prevent this particular disease. Another 
important phase of the health problem is the result of 
differences in social backgrounds of various school constitu- 
encies such as those represented by racial, immigrant, eco- 
nomic, and cultural levels. These differences result in 
varying needs for health instruction. 

5. The relation of standardized curricula, school activi- 
ties, and methods to variations in local communities. This 
raises the question as to how far standardized curricula, 
standardized extracurricular activities, standardized meth- 
ods of teaching, and so on, can meet varying needs and 
capacities due to different cultural and economic back- 
grounds in a wide range of local communities. Take, for 
example, the simple case of hunger. In a period of un- 
employment actual starvation may threaten children attend- 
ing a given school. In such a case a soup kitchen operating 
at noon may be desirable. On the other hand, even in a 
high-grade residential area in periods of prosperity, an 
exclusive private school may find it necessary to feed its 
children at noon because their governesses and maids 
neglect to feed them properly in the morning. 
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6. The education of cultural and racial minorities. The 
research problem here is to determine the needs and survey 
the present practices with reference to the education of cul- 
tural and racial minorities. Take, for example, the educa- 
tion of the American Negro—a much neglected field. What 
does the Negro need that standard (or below standard) 
education does not give him? How may this be provided? 
The education of Porto Rican and Mexican children in 
the American community has become another serious prob- 
lem. The education of the American Indian with refer- 
ence to his particular needs is also a case in point. The 
question of the education of the child of the immigrant 
in accordance with his needs as dictated by his cultural 
and social backgrounds and by his future adjustment to 
the American community is important. Here we have to 
deal with the problems of the children of parents of Italian, 
Russian, Jewish, Polish, Japanese, and many other diverse 
nationalities. 

7. The use of leisure time in relation to the schools. 
What is the proper relationship of the school to the or- 
ganization and use of the child’s leisure? Here we need 
the facts on practices in various school situations. First, 
what direct control of spare-time activities is exerted by 
the school? The answer to this question involves the con- 
sideration of such activities as those of the school play- 
ground and social center, field trips, school clubs, home- 
work, and so forth. In the second place, we need facts 
bearing on the indirect control of the child’s spare time 
in the development of hobbies, the school stimulation of 
outside cultural activities, and so forth. One of the criti- 
cisms leveled at the school in relation to delinquency pre- 
vention is that it does not properly provide for the spare 
time of the child. In this connection the problem of the 
“tired teacher” arises in relation to the direction of after- 
school activities. There is the contrary criticism, on the 
other hand, on the part of some recreational and leisure- 
time agencies which protest that the school tends to absorb 
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all the child’s spare time and encroaches upon their pro- 
grams. Here again carefully ascertained facts are needed 
to guide school policies and programs. 

A further special problem arises as to the relation of the 
school to the child’s spare time during periods of unem- 
ployment when children with working certificates are unable 
to obtain positions and in certain areas spend their leisure 
time on the streets, in undesirable pool rooms, or in engag- 
ing in demoralizing pastimes. 

8. The relation of the school to crime prevention. One 
of the outstanding social problems facing the American 
people today is crime. The direct cost of crime in the 
United States has been estimated by the National Board 
of Underwriters at $2,000,000,000 yearly. The estimate 
of indirect cost runs as high as $16,000,000,000 to $18,- 
000,000,000 each year. Last year there were 80 bank 
robberies in the State of Illinois and in the City of Chicago 
there is one robbery in every hour and twenty-five min- 
utes. The annual crime bill for Manhattan is $100,000,- 
000. When considered in connection with racketeering this 
is an alarming problem which should engage our best efforts 
to solve. 

Two outstanding facts in regard to the crime problem 
have been well demonstrated and each of them is of car- 
dinal significance to education. In the first place it has 
been shown that criminals are bred in certain definite local 
areas in cities. This has been demonstrated by the study 
of delinquency areas made in Chicago by Clifford R. Shaw.* 
The New York State Crime Commission is the authority 
for the statement that only ten or twelve local areas in 
New York breed criminals. These are not the areas where 
crimes are committed necessarily but where delinquents 
live. A follow-up study by Shaw seems to indicate that 
similar conditions exist in dozens of other American cities 
where the young criminal develops in areas corresponding 
to those studied in Chicago and New York. 


1Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1929). 
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The other outstanding fact which is of importance to 
education is that criminal careers begin in adolescence. 
Many studies indicate that this is true. In Manhattan 
41 per cent of the crime is committed by boys under 21 
years of age. A study made by the New York State Crime 
Commission indicates that one half of the professional 
criminals begin their careers as truants from school. The 
notorious Valley Gang in Chicago has had a history of 
over 30 years and began as a group of truants. 

The crime problem is primarily one of prevention rather 
than deterrence; and prevention largely resolves itself into 
a question of education. The question at issue here upon 
which research is needed is: What part shall the school 
take in such a preventive program? It has been pointed 
out that all the ills of society have been blamed upon the 
failure of the public schools. There is, no doubt, a tendency 
to exaggerate the responsibility of the school in this con- 
nection. It has been pointed out, furthermore, that in 
many cases where the schools fail, the difficulty is in the 
breakdown of the homes of truants and potential delin- 
quents. This, however, only gives the schools an added 
responsibility for a more effective program for those whose 
family life has become demoralized and ordinarily cannot 
be made to contribute sufficiently to the child’s develop- 
ment. 

Research is needed in the following fields to give edu- 
cation an adequate basis for its program of crime preven- 
tion: (1) the nature and effectiveness of character edu- 
cation; (2) the nature and effectiveness of citizenship edu- 
cation; (3) the nature and effectiveness of programs of 
child guidance and clinical adjustment; (4) the nature and 
effectiveness of the visiting teacher program; (5) the nature 
and effectiveness of the parent-teacher association and par- 
ent education. 

It should be pointed out here that the school alone can- 
not prevent crime. Informal education which takes place 
outside the formal school program is far more potent in 
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this connection than the formal school program. This is 
primarily a problem of community organization; viz., to 
integrate the program of the school with that of the church, 
the home, and the recreational and family welfare agencies 
in order to perform a function which must be planned with 
reference to the total community situation. Studies need 
to be made in this connection to compare school programs 
whose pupils show high delinquency rates with those who 
show low delinquency rates in order to ascertain where the 
causative factors lie and to determine what devices are 
being promoted by the schools to handle the situation 
effectually. 

What effective work along these lines is being under- 
taken with regard to character education? The acid test 
of any educational program is the performance of its 
product. The community would judge that a: program of 
character education either had broken down in a situation 
which develops great numbers of delinquents and gangsters 
or it would be forced to the conclusion that the problem 
was one upon which the school needed the collaboration 
of other social agencies of the community and a codrdina- 
tion and adjustment of its program to a community plan. 
The effectiveness of citizenship training must be similarly 
judged. If in a metropolitan community a half million 
people register votes for a political character who is openly 
known as vicious and corrupt, it may be assumed that what- 
ever citizenship education exists is ineffectual. 

The studies of child guidance and clinical adjustment 
programs must be made similarly with reference to actual 
results obtained with children handled. Here again com- 
parative studies are desirable in order to find significant 
differences between programs which have low and high 
records of success. 

The visiting teacher, parent education, and parent- 
teacher programs need to be similarly tested and evaluated. 

Where actual efforts at community integration of social 
agencies for crime prevention have taken place, as they 
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have in a few instances in this country, they need to be 
studied. 

A consideration of this problem leads us to emphasize 
the importance of developing programs of community plan- 
ning which shall see the problems of the community as a 
whole in their settings and interrelationships and not merely 
from the standpoint of a given organization’s performing 
its own particular function in isolation from other com. 
munity functions. What is the relation of the school or- 
ganization, plan, and objectives to the whole community 
program and plan? The whole question of social plan- 
ning (based on research) with reference to future com- 
munity progress becomes a vital one in this connection. 

Three additional problems of school-community rela- 
tionship which require further research to secure a factual 
basis for their solution may be mentioned. 

9. To what extent do community needs actually deter- 
mine the content of teacher-training courses? This raises 
the question as to what extent teachers, principals, super- 
intendents of schools, as well as members of school boards 
are equipped with a knowledge of differences in social back- 
grounds of community organization, of the need for social 
planning, and of the importance of the factual approach, 
as opposed to the philosophical or controversial method, in 
solving educational community problems. 

10. How can the general and educational public be 
stimulated to support progressive education as it touches 
school-community problems? An example is the need for 
the financial support of a school program adequate to 
reduce the “factory system” and mass production methods 
of metropolitan secondary education where high schools 
sometimes include from 6,000 to 9,000 children and where 
it is impossible even for the principal to know his own 
teachers. In the last analysis the efficiency of such produc- 
tion depends, of course, upon a factual study made in order 
to compare the products of this system with other types 
of education. If it is assumed, however, that the only rea- 
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son for such huge school units is financial and goes back 
to the motive of reducing overhead costs, this problem is 
one of educating the community to spend more money on 
its school system. 

This problem also involves the question of the relation 
of the schools to the press and especially of the educative 
influence of sensational and tabloid newspapers upon chil- 
dren. 

11. The study of school community relationships as 
worked out in other countries. Many other countries have 
a great deal to contribute to our knowledge of how educa- 
tion may be developed to serve community needs. This 
is particularly true in the Scandinavian countries where the 
folk schools of Denmark have aroused widespread interest. 
It is true in the Russian situation where Soviet education 
is made directly to serve the purposes of the community. 
Education in the Turkish and Italian situations needs to 
be studied to determine if it has any contribution to make 
to American educational methods and these modern sys- 


tems may well be compared with those of more preliterate 
nature peoples where education is a less reflective function. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Personal and Public Health, by WILLIAM BURKARD, Ray- 
MOND CHAMBERS, and FREDERICK MARONEY. Chi- 
cago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1930, 505 pages. 


Safety Town Stories, by MiLtpRED Mixes Roserts. Chi- 
cago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1930, 96 pages. 


Personal and Public Health is a continuation of a series in which 
the emphasis is placed on health habits and, while the grade for which 
it is to be used is not indicated in the text, it appears to be adapted to 
about the sixth grade. The book places a minimum emphasis upon the 
facts of physiology and bodily functions with the attention largely upon 
the health practices. To this extent the book is in line with recent 
development in health. The book is neatly bound and attractively 
printed and ought to appeal to pupils and teachers alike. 

The second book, Safety Town Stories, prepared for the primary 
grades, consists of a series of stories designed for emphasizing the 
importance of safety action. I doubt whether the book will serve 
the purpose of developing safe practices but it is so attractively pre- 
sented and the stories carry such interest as will make it acceptable 
as a supplementary reader for the primary grades. 

E. Georce PAYNE 


Fads, Frauds and Physicians, by T. SWANN HArpINc. 
New York: The Dial Press, 1930, 393 pages. 


I boarded the steamer at New York for Norfolk at noon one day 
in order to get out of reach of the telephone so that I could get together 
some material for the survey of several Southern colleges which was to 
begin the following day. 

I took with me a book which I hoped also to look through for pur- 
poses of review. As I had a few minutes before lunch I opened the 
book and began to look through the first chapter. The interest in the 
book was so compelling that I read the three hundred and ninety-three 
pages, including footnotes and appendices, without stopping, forgetting 
the main object I had when I boarded the steamer. The book is the 
one under review: Fads, Frauds and Physicians. 

The author of this book has a motive for writing it, namely, the 
forwarding of the movement towards the public control of medicine 
in the United States, and he presents the suggestion that medicine be 
organized along the lines of the Public Health Service, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and the Food and Drug Administration. At least 
these are examples of what could be done in the control of factors 
affecting the medical situation. In order to make his case he has 
marshaled some facts about medical quackery, intelligence, science, 
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errors, and journalistic advertising. Space does not permit me to 
discuss this book in detail nor even to express my opinion of the author’s 
data but this can be said: The author of this book has put the 
American Medical Association on the defensive and it will have to 
do more than call names. It will have to answer the arguments pre- 
sented or lose status with the layman who reads this book. 

I wish every reader of the JOURNAL would read this book for several 
reasons: First, it is highly interesting in itself; second, it contains many 
facts the public ought to know and particularly the teacher of children 
whose business it is to pass on knowledge; and third, the author raises 
some fundamental problems which the public will sooner or. later 
have to settle. In fairness to the medical fraternity the reader should, 
however, keep an open mind until he has examined both sides of the 
problem. 

E. GrorcE PAYNE 


The Unemployed, by Ronatp C. Davison. London: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1929, 292 pages. 


What to do with the unemployed has always been a perplexing prob- 
lem, and to this day remains far from a satisfactory solution. Mr. 
Ronald C. Davison, in his book, The Unemployed, presents a graphic 
picture of the historical aspects of unemployment in England and the 
various methods devised to cope with the situation from time to time. 
The author then proceeds to give an account of relief works, that is, 
providing the unemployed with public or semipublic work. In most 
projects of this nature there persists the fallacious notion of “creating 
work,” for the general aim is to exact a task from the unemployed. 
The work may be necessary or unnecessary; it may be useful here and 
there, or in anticipation of a future need, or simply invented to pro- 
vide temporary employment. Emphasis is placed upon the fact that 
it costs the government about four times as much to provide for a 
given number of families through relief works as it does through unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. Moreover, the amount of work which 
the State can create by such methods is insufficient to have any material 
effect upon the labor market. 

The treatment of the Unemployment Insurance Scheme, its advan- 
tages and its shortcomings, is complete and illuminating. The book 
contains a valuable analysis of the unemployed classes and their specific 
problems, which, the author assures us, cannot be settled by the mere 
provision of maintenance. Mr. Davison points out that contributory 
unemployment insurance properly administered provides for the needs 
of the competent worker, who, in normal times commands a ready 
market for his services. Contributory insurance is simply a way of 
spreading out the collective earnings of such workers so as to main- 
tain them and their families through the vicissitudes of their callings. 
But insurance in itself will not provide a solution for workers dis- 
possessed of their trade through industrial changes. Their great need 
is for industrial training, and an opportunity to enter new occupa- 
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tions. Nor will insurance solve the problem of the inefficient persons 
who suffer from a comparative ineligibility or incapacity to obtain or 
retain employment. It is for the two latter classes that special pro- 
vision must still be made. The attempts to stretch the Unemployment 
Insurance Scheme to cover the needs of all three groups have been 
fraught with weighty consequences which still endanger the entire 
unemployment insurance structure. 
Eart E. Muntz 


Abnormal Psychology, by H. L. HoLtincwortH. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1930, 590 pages. 


In this stimulating work the author has attempted “to feature the 
systematic aspects (of mental abnormalities) rather than the expedi- 
encies.” He is primarily concerned with the development of logical 
and verifiable concepts that will serve, perhaps, as stable groundworks 
on which therapeutic techniques may be built up. 

The work first briefly surveys the beliefs in abnormal psychology 
historically, then views the contemporary conceptions. Following these 
the chief abnormal personality categories are described and interpretive 
accounts are attempted. It is needless to say that the interpretations 
become less adequate as the more involved deviations are considered. 

Probably the aspect of the book that will most interest the reader, 
whatever his persuasion in the field, is the incisive attack Dr. Holling- 
worth delivers at the school of thought referred to as “the psycho- 
anological (sometimes meaninglessly called ‘psychoanalytical’).” The 
psychoanalytical schools, Freud, Adler, and any of the others, have, 
as every student knows, laid themselves open to wide attack by their 
mysticism, demonology, animism, and generally uncritical and ingenious 
invention of new concepts any time an explanation is desired. By taking 
some of the most moderate of the psychoanalytical reports (instead of 
some of the mass of -possible grotesque ones) and pointing out wherein 
the psychoanalysts have assumed entities ad lib, and how simpler 
objective explanation will better explain the same facts, Hollingworth 
has done a great service. 

Hollingworth’s general interpretations are, in the mind of the re- 
viewer, grounded somewhat too exclusively on the experimental work 
with soldiers previously reported in The Psychology of the Functional 
Neuroses. This is perhaps necessary at this time since we are all 
aware of the scarcity of the experimental evidence in this field (the 
psychoanalytic being clearly only subjective description). 

In brief this reviewer believes Hollingworth’s critique of the psycho- 
analytic vogue admirable; his own interpretations helpful; and his work 
as a whole a monument to the necessity for research in this field. 

DoNALD SNEDDEN 


La Pedagogia e La Vita, by Giacomo Tauro. Milan, 
Italy: Albrighi, Segati and Company, 1930, xxii+421 
pages. 
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The author of this volume is one of the leaders in Italian thought 
today, along with Croce and Gentile. He is professor of philosophy 
of education in the University of Cagliari, Sardinia. Ten stout vol- 
umes and some three dozen smaller pieces stand to his credit. He has 
written on Pestalozzi, Montaigne, general pedagogy, concentration, 
culture and science, the training of elementary teachers, the education 
of the spirit, and contemporary Italian pedagogy. 

The argument in the present volume is set forth in four parts, 
dealing with such current questions as the university, culture, the 
Italian education ideal, the social value of tradition, current peda- 
gogical principles, the education of the new Italy, the philosophy of 
the spirit, the vocations and professions, and physiological and mental 
gymnastics. Special studies of three Italian scholars, Villari, Nisio, 
and Fornelli, and two Frenchmen, Compayré and Ribot, are also 
included. 

The author is a philosophical idealist and is noted for having found 
a place for silence in the educative process. His contribution to peda- 
gogy is well worthy of a special monograph in English. He has visited 
America, attending the International Congress of Philosophy in Cam- 
bridge in 1926. 


HERMAN H. Horne 


New Russia’s Primer, by M. ILI1n, translated by GEORGE 
S. Counts and Nucia P. Lopce. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931, 162 pages. 


In the midst of this period of economic depression we are perhaps 
in a frame of mind to read books relating to experiments designed to 
effect a better social organization than the present one. For that 
reason the book under review is likely to appeal to the American 
reader but it is not for this reason that it will have its greatest appeal. 

I am in full agreement with the translator when he says: 

Although the author was entirely unknown to me at the 
time, a single glance at the contents of the book convinced me 
that here was a document of rare quality. A careful examina- 
tion corroborated and strengthened this first impression at 
every point. I showed it to my friends, and they were all of 
the same opinion. Practically every page carries the marks 
of genius. I decided at once, therefore, that it should be 
made available to the American reader. 

The book gives a summary of the Five-Year Plan in contrast with 
the generally muddled condition that prevails in America. The reader 
of this review may not agree with the proposal of the author of the 
book but he cannot afford to fail to read this book in its entirety to 
familiarize himself with the amazing undertaking of the soviet republic. 


E. GrorcE PAYNE 
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Taming the Criminal, by JoHN Lewis GILLIN. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1931, 318 pages. 


The Crime of Punishment, by MARGARET WILSON. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931, 332 


pages. 

Here we have two new books, added to the present flood of crime 
literature, which may rightly be called “adventures in penology.” 
This, indeed, is the subtitle of Dr. Gillin’s book and equally applies 
to that of Mrs. Wilson. They are not technical, they are not organ- 
ized for textbook use, they are not even “research” in the usually 
accepted sense of the term. They are just excursions to which the 
word ‘ “delightful,” in the nature of the subject, scarcely applies. 

Dr. Gillin, an internationally known penologist, pursues his major 
interest while on a trip around the world. He visits prisons, inter- 
views wardens, governors, and ministers of justice, gathers data, and 
in general skims the cream of what is to be learned in this, his special 
field, on such an excursion. He starts with Japan and ends with 
England reporting en route on the Philippines, Ceylon, India, Switzer- 
land, and Belgium. Then, for good measure, he throws in “some 
Southern prison systems in the United States.” 

Mrs. Wilson’s case is quite different. Her’s is an unusual excursion 
staying at home. She is not a trained penologist. She assures us 
that, until the “adventure” began, she had not even been normally 
interested in the subject. The “adventure” began, however, when she 
“went quite unexpectedly to live in a house on an English prison 
wall.” Her husband was the newly appointed prison governor. Thus 
the daily round at home in a new environment dedicated to “the 
punishment of crime,” stimulated her to study and express her ideas 
on “the crime of punishment.” 

Dr. Gillin’s book is exactly what might be expected from the pen 
of so eminent an authority. 

Mrs. Wilson’s book is not what might be expected from so casual 


an observer; it is far better. 
CiarENCE G. DiTTMER 


Souls in the Making, by JouN G. MACKENZIE. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1929, 259 pages. 


The supplementary title of this book explains very definitely its 
contents. There are interesting discussions of starting points of char- 
acter and personality; the development of the sentiments, and the quali- 
ties of character; conflict; the meaning of the unconscious; the reso- 
lution of conflicts; pastoral method and technique; and the therapeutic 
and integrative value of religion. On the whole the volume is one of 
the best in this field which the reviewer has seen. The treatment is 


scholarly; the style is clear. 
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Dr. Mackenzie follows Shand and other eminent British psycholo- 
gists in making the sentiments the foundations of character. 

Four chapters are devoted to discussions of the psychoanalytic char- 
acter. Just why students of religion seek to find the true psychological 
interpretations of religious and moral behavior in terms of the psycho- 
analytic is beyond the comprehension of the reviewer. For many of 
them the unconscious, of which we know so little, seems to be the 
source of our mystic experience. Of course there is something in the 
psychoanalytic method, but the middle-of-the-road psychologist’s view- 
point would seem to have much more to commend it to students of 
religious behavior than the Freudian brand. 

Souls in the Making is a book, however, that is full of meat and I 
can recommend it heartily to pastors, social workers, and teachers. 


Cuarves E. SKINNER 


That Problem Called the Modern Boy, by JEROLD O’ NEIL. 
New York: Halston House, Sears Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1931, 233 pages. 


This volume represents a practical attempt to get at the psychology 
and sociology of the modern boy. There are discussed such interesting 
topics as the home, youth’s cleverness, a plea for the modern boy, 
attitudes, youth’s viewpoints, a bit of “silver lining,” parental attitude, 
a parent visits the head master, modern youth and education, experi- 
ences, that thing called leisure, and some remedies. 

The table of contents is sufficient to suggest that the book was 
written by a man who has had first-hand contact with boys and who 
knows how to handle them in the modern way. 

The book should serve as an excellent guide, not only to head masters 
of private schools, but also to public-school teachers and principals, 
parents, and workers with boys, whether in camp, school, home, or 
club. The book would make fine supplementary reading in courses 
in the psychology of adolescence. 

Cuares E. SKINNER 


Higher Education Faces the Future, a symposium on col- 
lege and university education in the United States of 
America, edited by PAuL ArTHUR ScHLIPP. New 
York: Horace Liveright, 1930, 408 pages. 


While this tantalizing title proclaims that higher education faces 
the future, it is not clear after perusal just which way higher educa- 
tion does face. It apparently faces many ways at once dependent upon 
the varying views of the contributors. The word symposium may 
account for this; for in its original sense the word meant a drinking 
party. Any reader returning home from this symposium will experi- 
ence all the effects of sobering off after a bewildering night out. 
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Robert Devore Leigh, writing upon “The Newest Experiment in 
American Education,” gives an account of the proposed plans for the 
new college at Bennington, Vermont. As an educational auctioneer, 
I risk the statement that it is worth the price of the entire volume. 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth has a wise, sane discussion of college 
aims. Norman Frank Coleman, president of Reed College, describes 
some of the results of eighteen years of bold experimentation at Reed, 
where probably more stupid traditions have been broken and more 
fine heresy tried out than has been the case anywhere else in an equal 
interval. President Lowell of Harvard writing upon “Self-Education 
at Harvard” describes the innovations going on there. Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher presents a sociological study under the title “New Leaders 
Needed,” which has food for thought for those interested in a selection 
system of higher education. Dr. William McDougall proposes a 
selective system patterned after Oxford and Cambridge for private 
endowed universities which he thinks ought to be sharply differentiated 
from State universities as purveyors of a more democratic type of 
higher education. Other contributors furnish us such prominent names 
as John Dewey, Sir John Adams, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Hamilton Holt, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, and William Chandler Bagley. 

This book is very uneven in quality. Some of the contributors are 
as pessimistic and negative as others are hopeful and progressive. 

On the whole it is a hard volume to describe. It has plenty of 
variety but little unity. But then it is a symposium. It contains 
several essays which no student of higher education could afford not 
to possess, a few that he could well afford not to possess, with others 
falling between these extremes. It unwittingly represents democracy 
in higher education. 


J. O. CreacEr 


Teaching in College and University—A Survey of the 
Problems and Literature in Higher Education, by 
CARTER V. Goop. Baltimore, Maryland: Warwick 
and York, 1929, 557 pages. 


The rising tide‘of interest in college and university education has 
already produced several treatises in these fields. One of the first of 
these by some auspicious omen is conceived from the point of view 
of the teaching in these institutions, perhaps because humanity has 
an instinctively awkward tendency to put its finger on the sore spot. 
Dr. Good’s book, however, is largely devoted to the innocuous road 
of travel indicated by the subtitle, a survey of the literature of the 
field. From this point of view it constitutes a useful contribution. It 
will be found to be a valuable bibliographical volume though its use 
would have been enhanced if the author had been more selective and 
less comprehensive in his treatment. In general the criticism may 
be passed upon present-day bibliographers that their industrious efforts 
would save the student much time and effort if the references were 
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classified more carefully. One obvious basis of cleavage would be 
the differentiation between factual articles and those of mere opinion. 
The latter have accumulated with such rapidity in this new field that 
the reader is apt to spend much time separating the grain from a pile 
of chaff. This present volume deals with the evidences of a new 
interest in college teaching—the status of colleges, students, and teach- 
ers; objectives and standards in higher education and the curriculum; 
psychology .of learning; conduct of the class period; measurement and 
guidance; reorganization of higher education; improvement of college 
teaching; research. A special bibliography on method in the various 
subjects in twelve subject-matter fields is given in the appendix. It 
is a volume every student of higher education should have accessible. 


J. O. Creacer 


The Curriculum for the College of Liberal Arts. Report 
of the Curriculum Conference held at Rollins Col- 
lege. Winter Park, Florida: Rollins College, 1931, 
85 pages. 


Dr. John Dewey who was chairman of this conference points out its 
significance in the following words, “This conference, is, so far as I 
know, unique in devoting itself to the fundamental principles of college 
education as distinguished from those both of lower schools and of 
the university.” The personnel of the conference included, among 
other prominent educators, Henry Turner Bailey, Caswell Ellis, John 
Palmer Gavitt, Joseph K. Hart, Max McConn, Arthur E. Morgan, 
James Harvey Robinson, Constance Warren, and Goodwin Watson. 
The report deals with the following topics: the function of the liberal 
arts college; the place of the liberal arts college in education; student 
interest; organization of material or curriculum; teachers and teaching 
appraisals of achievement. 

From the number of reports and revised reports we conclude that 
there must be a few questions which the conference did not perma- 
nently settle. It is impossible in a short review to give any adequate 
impression of the content of these reports. The entire bulletin is a 
most interesting and stimulating publication and constitutes, in the 
writer’s opinion, one of the best documents we have on the attempt 
to draw up the underlying principles of the so-called liberal college. 
The fact that certain groups at the conference could not entirely agree 
is no implied criticism. We are probably just at the beginning of a 
movement which will attempt to do for the college what has already 
been fairly well accomplished in the establishment of objectives and 
construction of curricula for elementary and secondary education. 


J. O. CrEaAcER 


Principles of Sociology (revised edition), by Epwarp A. 
Ross. New York: The Century Company, 1930, 
592 pages. 
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The first edition of Professor Ross’s Principles of Sociology ratks as 
one of the classic works in American sociology. The new revision is 
the same work with some reorganization and modifications made in 
the light of the wider knowledge uncovered in the past ten years. 

That Professor Ross’s approach to the problem of sociology is through 
the social process is well known. In his brilliant analysis he described 
some thirty of the social processes, and in their revision they remain 
fundamentally unaltered. A few of the individual types of interaction 
have been dropped from separate consideration and incorporated in 
other chapters, while conflict receives more detailed attention in its 
several aspects than in the earlier work. 

Notable is the breaking up of the organization of his system into 
units which makes it easier for the reader and student to see the pattern 
of his thought. An expanded section on the social population, with 
the infusion of the author’s latest thinking on the problems and effects 
of population circumstances, forms the introductory basis for the con- 
sideration of the nature of society. The social factors of geographic 
environment, human nature, and culture are briefly considered in the 
second part and complete the survey of the materials out of which 
society arises. The genesis of society is laid in the four processes 
of association, communication, domination, and exploitation. In the 
next three sections the author considers conflict and adaptation, co- 
6peration and organization, class and caste as the remaining gross 
forms of the social process. The influence of recent psychological 
thought is noticeable throughout. 


E. ApamMson Hoeset 


Outlines of Sociology, by J. L. GILLtn and F. W. BLAck- 
MAR. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930, 


692 pages. 


This book has been in the field for twenty-five years, and has gone 
through four editions, the 1930 edition being under the authors’ title 
of Gillin and Blackmar rather than Blackmar and Gillin. ‘The text 
has had a remarkably long and wide use, and is still among the two 
or three texts which lead the field in number of adoptions. In organ- 
ization, the new edition is almost the same as the last previous one 
(1923) though the names of a good many chapters have been changed, 
and Part VI, on the method of social investigation, omitted. On 
scanning the table of contents few changes are apparent, but a closer 
inspection of the content of the chapters shows many sections entirely 
rewritten, new emphasis made, and account taken of recent develop- 
ments. Also the statistics in the section on social problems have been 
revised. In content the book covers a wide scope, being similar in 
this respect to a number of books which have appeared during its 
life, and some of which it doubtless influenced. First the nature and 
import of sociology are considered, followed by an extensive treatment 
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(two fifths of the book) on social evolution. Social control is con- 
sidered both from the standpoint of the socializing forces and of 
social ideals. The last fifth of the book is devoted to social pathology. 

The book is well written, and its long life shows that it fills a dis- 
tinct need. 


R. E. Baser 


Backgrounds for Sociology, by HANNIBAL G. DUNCAN. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1931, 795 pages. 


Sociology has been described by some wag as “the statement of 
something every one knows in language which no one can understand.” 
In view of the subject matter of many courses, there is justification for 
this position. It is refreshing to have a textbook written for sociology 
which leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind as to the real scope of the 
subject. This has been most admirably done by Dr. Duncan in this 
text, Backgrounds for Sociology. Its real merit is that it deals with 
concrete social phenomena. So often the so-called sociologist escapes 
from reality and fails to remember that his subject matter is humanity. 
In this text the student will find his problem definitely outlined and in 
logical sequence. Also, and admirably so, there is no exotic pet theory 
which the author is trying to force upon his unsuspecting readers. 

Dr. Duncan gets off with a good start in his opening chapter dealing 
with the nature and development of sociology. The problem of the 
synthetic influences of social development is clearly stated. From this 
point he proceeds to tell us how humanity “got that way.” After 
giving a concise statement of the laws of heredity he proceeds to dis- 
cuss in an admirable manner social problems and their causation. 

The final section of this book is called “principles of sociology.” This 
is a clear, concise and unambiguous statement of principles which usually 
draw their weary length over the pages of a lengthy tome, with not 
nearly as much profit. 

This text can rightly be hailed as a most substantial contribution 
to literature which is serviceable for classroom usage. It has the 
virtue of being written in an interesting style and is also devoid of the 
usual tedium of long dreary passages, so often encountered in a text- 
book. Furthermore, the book is thoroughly documented with enough 
statistics to give weight to theories demanding statistical verification. 
An equally admirable feature is the splendid bibliography appended to 
each chapter. The author has read, learned, and inwardly digested 
this field, and his comprehensive inclusion of much of this material, 
with a keen sense of evaluation, has been the factor most directly re- 
sponsible for the production of this worth-while contribution. This 
is a real tribute, as most texts on sociology hardly justify the expendi- 
ture of time and money which they entail. Besides time and money 
Dr. Duncan has expended thought, and in writing a textbook this really 
has a major role. 


Atvin E. BELDEN 
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A History of the Modern Church from 1500 to the Present 
Day, by J. W. C. Wanp. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1930, x+314 pages. 


A good book on the history of Christianity in modern times is urgently 
needed. Mr. Wand’s is the work of a competent and cultivated scholar, 
and contains many interesting comments and ways of statement. But 
it does not much excel what we have. Modern church history is taken 
to include the reformation, and to this period more than a third of 
the space is given. There remain less than two hundred pages for the 
treatment of what is usually considered modern history. In these 
the principal events in the history of the Christian churches are described 
correctly and sympathetically. But there is little discussion of the 
relation of Christianity and of the churches to the forces and move- 
ments of the world. The book is not planned to exhibit the broad 
significance of Christianity in modern life. This is the more dis- 
appointing because the reader feels that the author is qualified to give 
an interpretation of this kind. 

Evidently Mr. Wand has written for English readers. His outlook 
is emphatically English and Anglican. More than a third of his pages 
are occupied with events in England. Puritanism and Methodism are 
not justly appreciated. So much attention to one country and one 
church throws the book out of true perspective. The eleven pages given 
to American Christianity are below the general level. Not much could 
be done in the space, but obviously Mr. Wand has not in mind even 
the true outlines of the Christian movement in America. The state- 
ment that “an Act for Establishing Religious Freedom in America had 
been passed in 1785 under President Jefferson” is certainly a howler. 
There was no president in 1785, and no “Act for Establishing Religious 
Freedom” was passed in that or any other year. But the book should 
not be judged by this chapter. Rosert Hastincs NIcHOLs 


Fifty-five “Bad” Boys, by SAMUEL W. HARTWELL. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931, xviit+359 pages. 


This is an excellent book for those interested in treating problem 
cases. The author presents a suggestive point of view with reference 
to the interpretation of problem behavior, and contributes a_ highly 
satisfactory statement of the technique involved in the approach to the 
problem child. His point of view is that the most adequate basis for 
understanding the child is in determining how he “interprets his experi- 
ences and feels about things.” Treatment involves the establishment 
of rapport between psychiatrist and patient. Generally, the more 
intimately rapport is established with the child, the more probable will 
be the success of treatment, although occasionally the establishment 
of intimate rapport may be harmful to the subject. The psychiatrist 
helps the patient to respond to his experiences in a more satisfying 
way by redefining the situation for him. ‘The writer frankly admits 
his failures in treatment wherever they occur. 
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The writer points out that psychotherapy is an art rather than a 
science. Consequently he gives little attention to problems of method- 
ology. Little effort seems to have been made to verify his subjective 
evaluation of causative factors and of outcomes. The cases are not 
given in as much detail, and do not embrace as wide a realm of the 
boys’ experiences, as one might desire. However, they present highly 
interesting and instructive accounts of a variety of maladjustments. 
The writer’s emphasis upon the use of the child’s own story, his recog- 
nition of the child’s efforts to play a satisfactory réle, his clarity in 
stating the difficulties involved in the cases studied are highly com- 
mendable. Such a book should prove of great benefit to teachers and 
others handling difficult cases. R. L. WHITLEY 


Early Protestant Educators, by FREDERICK Esy. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1931, xiiit+312 pages. 


The present volume is one of a series of source books known as the 
McGraw-Hill Education Classics. It includes, with brief introduc- 
tions, selections from the educational writings of Luther, Melanchthon, 
Bugenhagen, excerpts from the Hamburg Code of 1529, the Wiirttem- 
berg Code of 1559, and the Pomeranian Code of 1563, and selections 
from Calvin, John Knox, and the Anabaptists. 

The educational writings of the protestant reformers fall into three 
groups: (1) pronouncements upon the nature, necessity, or method of 
education; (2) school ordinances (Schulordnungen), either issued sepa- 
rately or forming parts of general church codes (Kirchenordnungen) ; 
and (3) manuals, concerned chiefly with religious instruction, used as 
texts in the schools. 

Professor Eby’s selection of material has given particular prominence 
to the first of these classes of sources. From Luther, in addition to 
reprinting from Painter’s Luther on Education, the “Letter to the 
Mayors and Aldermen of all the Cities of Germany in Behalf of 
Christian Schools” and the “Sermon on the Duty of Sending Children 
to School,” there are included a number of shorter selections from 
the translations from Karl von Raumer’s Geschichte der Padagogik, 
published by Henry Barnard in his German Teachers and Educators, 
and from other sources. Calvin’s views are presented by quotations 
from his Institutes of the Christian Religion, and from shorter tracts, 
and those of Knox by several short selections. The educational views 
of the Anabaptists are presented in a quotation from the “Letter of 
the Brotherly Union” of 1527. 

The second group is represented by excerpts from Melanchthon’s 
Saxony School Plan of 1528, Bugenhagen’s Brunswick Code of 1528 
and his Hamburg Code of 1529, and from the Wiirttemberg and Pomer- 
anian Codes of 1559 and 1563, respectively. Of similar character are 
the “By-Laws of the Academy of Geneva,” representing the Calvinistic 
viewpoirt, and the Book of Discipline of 1560, prepared by John Knox 
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and his associates. Of sources of the third class, there are selections 
from Luther’s Short Cathechism of 1529 and his edition of Aesop’s 
Fables, published in 1530, and from Calvin’s Geneva Cathechism of 
1536. The work will prove a welcome addition to the literature of 


the history of education during the Reformation period. 
EvLBert VAUGHN WILLS 


Education of the Modern Girl, by MABELLE Bascock 
BLAKE, et al. New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1929, 1930, 219 pages. 


Since that part of education which has to do with schools is going 
through a period of critical evaluation from all serious-minded people 
who have to do with or are concerned in the growth and development 
of young people, the contents of this book will be found helpful to 
parents, teachers, camp leaders, and others who have a part in the 
bringing to a well-integrated maturity the youth of today. The edu- 
cation of the modern girl is discussed by eight women, well-known in 
their fields, who are concerned with the private school for girls and 
its part in the general educational plan. With an introduction by 
William Allan Neilson, president of Smith College, the writers discuss 
the problem from the various standpoints of home influence, academic 
influence, the spirit of the school and religion, whether or not college 
is the next step for all girls, the future of the private school, the 
influence of summer camps, and a final chapter entitled Partners All. 

Particular emphasis is placed upon a sympathetic and intelligent 
understanding of the girl as an individual and the need for a definite 
and well-organized attempt to develop the potentialities of each girl. 
The need for close codperation between home and school is stressed as 
one of the first steps towards that integration. All parents would do 
well to read the chapter entitled College or Not, with the definite point 
in mind of considering their daughter’s happiness and welfare. 

This book was preceded by a similar book written by the head masters 
of six distinguished schools for boys, entitled The Education of the 
Modern Boy. Bonnie E. MELLINGER 


Problems in Teacher Training, Volume V, Proceedings of 
the 1930 Spring Conference of the Eastern States As- 
sociation of Professional Schools for Teachers, by 
AMBROSE L. SuHRIE. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, 1930, 166 pages. 

This conference report deals with seven main topics: (1) the in- 
service education of teachers, (2) supervision in relation to the pro- 
fessional improvement of teachers, (3) education for the teachers of 
tomorrow, (4) systematic courses for teachers in service, (5) pioneer 
and contemporary leadership in teacher education, (6) recruiting prom- 
ising students for the teaching profession, (7) student codperation with 
the administration of teacher education. 
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Reports on in-service education deals with (a) the variety of ways 
school administration and supervision may stimulate professional growth 
in the teaching staff, (b) summer session study, (c) leaves of absence 
for study or travel, (d) teachers’ institute or conference programs, and 
(e) exchange of teachers between school systems. 

The discussion of supervision in relation to the professional improve- 
ment of teachers includes statements on the following points: (a) what 
teachers have a right to expect from supervisory help, (b) teacher 
participation in curriculum revision, (c) methods of teacher rating, and 
(d) the measurement of teaching results. 

A section of the yearbook dealing with systematic course study as 
a means of in-service education reports the following subjects: (a) 
importance of extension courses, (b) their value in the solution of 
local problems, (c) library facilities in extension work, (d) maintenance 
of scholastic standards, and (e) factors influencing enrollment in exten- 
sion classes. 

The radio program on education of teachers for tomorrow included 
these subjects: (a) education of teachers today determines the educa- 
tion of children tomorrow, (b) what may be expected of prospective 
teachers today, (c) enrichment of social experiences for prospective 
teachers, (d) extension of their civic interests, (e) stimulation of 
initiative and acceptance of responsibility, and (f) creation of a sustained 
eagerness for learning. Nep H. DEARBORN 


Studying the Major Subjects, by CLAUDE C. CRAWFORD. 
Los Angeles: Claude C. Crawford, 1930, 384 pages. 


This book was written as a text for high-school seniors or college 
freshmen who are pursuing courses in “how to study.” It has many 
suggestions for eliminating difficulties in mastering the subject matter 
in the fields of literature, composition, foreign languages, mathematics, 
physics and chemistry, biology, history, the social studies, practical arts, 
physical education and health, and the fine arts. 

If one grants a place in the high school or college to the course, 
how to study, there can be no question but that Dr. Crawford has 
here a splendid text. This book should prove of value to beginning 
teachers who have not had professional training—the many practical 
suggestions may be passed on to their pupils. Pupils who are doirg 
independent study or who are pursuing correspondence courses undoubt- 
edly could use the book to good advantage. 

When high schools and colleges cease to consider education as lesson 
learning they will begin to teach students how to study. Students will 
learn how to study by studying under the leadership of trained and 
capable teachers. Students who are able to apply the generalizations 
of Studying the Major Subjects already know how to study. Only 
with the aid of superior teachers are the others likely to learn the 
technique. There may be a place for general courses in how to study 
but these courses must never be accepted as a substitute for good 
teaching. Forrest E. Lone 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Dr. Julian Archer who has been associated with the department of 
educational sociology of New York University as an instructor during 
the past three years completed his graduate study and is now a member 
of the staff of the State Teachers College at Macomb, Illinois. 

Mr. Paul Cressy of the department of sociology of Evansville College, 
Evansville, Indiana, and Mr. C. G. Swanson of Greeley State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado, have joined the staff of New York Uni- 
versity as part-time instructors and will continue their study for the 
doctorate in the department of educational sociology. 

Dr. Earle U. Rugg, head of the department of education of the State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, gave courses in the School of 
Education of New York University during the summer session. 

Dr. Daniel Kulp, II, of the department of educational sociology of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is spending his sabbatical leave 
in completing his study of community life in China. Dr. Kulp pre- 
viously spent some time in China in a similar study. 

Mr. Erwin S. Selle of the department of sociology of the State 
Teachers College at Winona, Minnesota, completed his doctorate in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, during the past summer session. 

Dr. Arthur Drake of the staff of Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York, and his wife, Professor Margaret Drake of Maxwell Training 
School, New York City, are on leave of absence from their present 
positions during the current year. They are now in Hilo, Territory 
of Hawaii, where they have organized a new junior college. 

The annual meeting of the American Sociological Society will be 
held in Washington during the Christmas holiday. The following pro- 
gram has been arranged for the section on educational sociology: 

First Meeting 

“The Work of the Schools in Connection with Community Chest 
Campaigns” r 
Dr. A. J. Todd, professor of sociology, Northwestern University 
Discussion led by Otto W. Davis, secretary, Council of Social 
Agencies, Cincinnati 
Second Meeting 
“The Case Study as a Method of Research—with special applica- 
tion to the program of the Boys’ Club Study, Department of 
Educational Sociology, New York University” 
Dr. Robert Whitley, New York University 
Discussion led by Professor Read Bain, Miami University 
Dr. John M. Brewer, Harvard University, chairman 
Dr. Benjamin Floyd Stalcup, New York University, secretary 


Conference on the Teaching of the Social Sciences 
On April 3 and 4 a conference on the teaching of undergraduate 
courses in the sccial sciences was held at Northwestern University. 
One hundred and twenty-seven instructors in economics, history, phil- 
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osophy, political science, psychology, sociology, and anthropology were 
in attendance, representing fifty-three colleges in the Middle West. 

There were two general sessions, the first devoted to a considera- 
tion of freshmen courses in the social sciences, with papers by Dean 
Aleida J. Pieters of Milwaukee-Downer College and Professor Ray- 
mond C. Miller of the College of the City of Detroit; the second 
dealing with the relation between teaching and research in the under- 
graduate college, with papers by Professor Mandell M. Bober of 
Lawrence College, Professor Sterling T. Williams of Lake Forest 
College, and Dr. Laura F. Ullrich of Northwestern University. 

On the afternoon of April 3, the conference met in five round tables. 
In the section on sociology and anthropology, the topic for discussion 
was “For Purposes of College Instruction—What is Sociology?” Papers 
were presented by Professor A. H. Woodworth (Hanover College), 
Professor Carl Strow (Knox College), Professor L. E. Garwood (Coe 
College), Professor W. B. Bodenhafer (Washington University), Pro- 
fessor E. B. Harper (Kalamazoo College), Professor Louis A. Boet- 
tiger (Lawrence College). 


International Institute of Sociology 


The twenty-five addresses at the Congress of the International Insti- 
tute of Sociology, held at Geneva, October 1930, on the general theme 
“The Sociology of War and Peace,” will be published as Volume XVI 
of the Annals of the International Institute of Sociology. For sub- 
scription to this volume, address M. Giard, editor, 16 rue Soufflot, 
Paris. 

The next Congress of the Institute will be held at Geneva in 1933 
and will have for its general theme: (1) the sociological survey; (2) 
the human habitat. Correspondence regarding this meeting should be 
addressed to the permanent secretary of the Institute, 6 Cours de Rive, 
Geneva. 


Health Conference 


A two-day conference was held under the auspices of the Child 
Study Association of America, at the Pennsylvania Hotel, in New 
York City, on October 19 and 20. The speakers included Mr. Eduard 
C. Lindeman, chairman, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. Rachael 
Stutsman, Dr. Caroline B. Zachry, Mr. Harry M. Schulman, Dr. 
Ruth Brickner, Mr. Robert Lynd, Mrs. Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, 
and Dr. William A. Neilson. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


Dr. Robert P. Carroll is at present associate professor and director 
of educational psychology at Teachers College, Syracuse University. 
He received his A.B. from Emory and Henry College, 1914; his A.M. 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 1920; Ph.D., Teachers 
College, 1927. Dr. Carroll is a member of various associations and 
has made numerous contributions in the field of education, among 
which are, 4 Drill Book in Methods of Computation in Educational 
Measurement, Fundamentals in the Technique of Educational Meas- 
urement, and An Experimental Study of Comprehension in Reading 
with Special Reference to Directions. 

Dr. Philip A. Cowen received his Sc.B. in 1923 from University of 
Illinois; A.M., 1925, Teachers College, Columbia University; Ph.D. 
in 1929 from New York University. Professor Cowen has taught in 
the public schools of Cambridge, Ohio, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Dartmouth College, and New York University. At present 
he is research associate of Educational Research Division, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, New York. 

Professor George F. Dunkelberger received his A.B. degree from 
Susquehanna University, his A.M. from the University of Pittsburgh, 
and his Ph.D. from New York University. Dr. Dunkelberger has 
taught in the public school and Pennsylvania Normal School. From 
1921-1925, Dr. Dunkelberger was dean of college and professor of 
education at Susquehanna University. 

Miss Eloise R. Griffith received her education in Columbia Uni- 
versity and New York University. During her social work she has 
been associated with War Camp Community Service, Boston, during 
the war; Queen’s County Chapter; American Red Cross; Executive 
Secretary, Nutley Social Service Bureau, Nutley, New Jersey; Chil- 
dren’s Case Worker, Children’s Welfare Committee, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 

Miss Sadie Oliver graduated from Sam Houston Teachers College, 
Texas, and received her bachelor’s degree from Texas State College 
for Women. Miss Oliver has had a number of years’ experience as 
teacher of home economics in San Antonio junior and senior high schools, 
and is at present at the Main Avenue High School, San Antonio, Texas. 

Mr. Eldon K. Rumberger secured his Sc.B. and Sc.M. degrees from 
Pennsylvania State College. At the present time he is instructor in 
education at Susquehanna University. 

Dr. Robert L. Whitley received his A.B. degree from the East Texas 
State Teachers College in 1925; his A.M. degree from the University 
of Texas in 1928; and his Ph.D. degree from New York University 
in 1931. Dr. Whitley is at present instructor in the department of 
sociology of the School of Education of New York University. He is 
also research director of the study of homeless men being conducted 
by the Welfare Council. 
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